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CLAUDE  MONET 


Several  critics  have  referred  to  Claude  Monet  as  being 
of  Norman  birth  and  parentage.  In  point  of  fact  he  came, 
on  his  mother’s  side,  of  a  Lyons  family,  and  he  was 
born  in  Paris,  at  a  house  in  the  Rue  Lafitte,  on  the 
14th  November  1840,  the  same  day  as  his  future  friend  Auguste 
Rodin  ;  but  from  his  early  childhood  le  Havre  had  been  his 
home,  and  it  was  there  that  he  was  brought  up.  He  began  by 
drawing  caricatures,  which  he  exhibited  in  the  window  of  a 
stationer  and  colour  merchant  in  the  Rue  de  Paris.  Eugene 
Boudin  the  painter,  a  pupil  of  Troyon,  Isabey  and  Couture, 
who  was  influenced  by  Millet  and  Jongkind,  was  also  resident 
at  le  Havre.  He  noticed  the  caricatures,  took  a  fancy  to  them, 
made  the  young  man’s  acquaintance  and  took  him  about  with 
him  to  find  subjects  for  their  art.  Monet  has  always  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Boudin,  an  admirable  «  little  master  »  then  little 
understood,  and  used  to  say  that  he  had  dashed  the  scales 
from  his  eyes  and  shewn  him  the  beauties  of  land  and  sea 
painting,  and  that  it  was  he  who,  on  the  cliffs  of  Sainte-Adresse, 
had  really  determined  him  to  become  an  open-airlands  capist. 
As  far  back  as  1856,  preceptor  and  pupil  were  exhibiting  toge- 
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ther  at  Rouen,  But  the  following  year,  Monet  was  seized  with 
a  desire  to  see  Paris  and  to  enter  a  studio  there,  either  Troyon’s 
or  Monginot’s.  Troyon  cordially  bestowed  on  him  some  bits 
of  advice,  but  what  Monet  began  chiefly  to  get  a  notion  of  was 
the  tumultuous  life  led  by  the  artists  and  their  Bohemian  friends 
at  the  famous  «  Brasserie  des  Martyrs  ».  He  saw  enough  of  it  to 
cause  him  to  fight  shy  of  it  and  to  make  him  hanker  after  the 
healthy  freedom  of  the  country  and  the  sea.  In  i860  he  left 
for  Algeria  to  perform  his  military  service  in  a  squadron  of 
Chasseurs  d’Afrique.  He  came  home  ill,  but  with  memories 
of  that  land  of  dazzling  sunshine.  At  le  Havre  he  got  into  touch 
with  the  Dutch  artist  Jongkind,  who  was  of  the  advance  guard, 
like  Boudin,  and  all  three  of  them  worked  together. 

In  1863,  Monet  again  left  home  for  Paris,  with  the  object 
of  entering  Gleyre’s  studio.  He  only  stayed  a  fortnight,  but, 
when  there,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Renoir,  Sisley  and 
Bazille.  He  now  decided  to  plough  a  lonely  furrow.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Salon  of  1865,  where  he  exhibited  a  couple  of 
sea  pieces  entitled  Pointe  de  la  Heve  and  Embouchure  de  la  Seine 
a  Honfleur.  These  marked  the  real  commencement  of  a  career 
that  was  to  last  for  sixty  years.  Mantz  foretold  a  brilliant  future 
for  the  young  man  ;  and  Monet  was  even  then  trying  his  hand 
at  what  later  on  came  to  be  known  as  open  air  painting,  by  com¬ 
posing  direct  from  nature,  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  It  was 
there  that  he  executed  his  first  big  landscape  with  figures,  which 
he  entitled  Dejeuner  sur  Vherbe.  He  already  knew  and  admired 
the  work  of  Manet,  Manet  in  his  early  manner,  which  was  then 
arousing  such  a  storm  of  adverse  criticism,  and  he  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  influenced  by  his  style,  his  eye  for  form,  his  character 
as  an  artist  and  a  man.  Nevertheless  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
follow  his  own  bent  and,  as  the  first  «  pleinairiste  »,  Monet 
came  out  with  this  same  picture,  while  Manet  was  still  content 
to  go  on  working  in  the  studio. 

Courbet  expressed  a  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  this 
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young  man  «  who  painted  other  things  besides  angels  »,  and 
thus  began  a  genuine  friendship  between  the  two  men.  But 
Courbet’s  criticisms  led  Monet  to  make  some  changes  in  his 
work.  Being  still  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  he  rolled  up  the 
canvas.  It  suffered  in  consequence  and  he  subsequently  cut 
away  some  of  the  spoiled  portion.  The  sketch  is  in  the  Frankfort 
Museum. 

This  happened  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Salon  in  1866. 
To  replace  the  Dejeuner ,  Monet,  determined  to  exhibit,  painted, 
in  a  few  days,  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  to  which  he  merely 
gave  the  name  Camille.  It  subsequently  became  known  under 
the  title  of  The  Lady  in  the  Green  Dress.  It  pourtrays  a  beautiful 
woman  attired  in  a  dark  coloured  jacket  trimmed  with  fur  and 
a  silk  dress  with  black  and  green  stripes.  She  is  seen  almost 
from  behind,  walking  and  half  turning  round,  with  a  motion 
of  such  perfect  and  natural  grace  and  truth  as  to  make  it  clear 
that  a  magnificent  figure  painter  had  arrived  on  the  scene. 
Arsene  Houssaye  bought  the  work  for  eight  hundred  francs. 
On  his  death,  his  son  let  it  go  disdainfully  for  four  hundred, 
the  purchaser  being  Durand-Ruel.  Nevertheless  later  on,  the 
Berlin  Museum  still  achieved  an  excellent  bargain  by  acquiring 
it  for  thirty  thousand  francs.  Arsene  Houssaye  had  thought 
of  bequeathing  the  picture  to  the  Luxembourg  Museum. 
However,  he  let  the  matter  slip  and,  in  the  end,  neither  Hous- 
saye’s  son  nor  the  State  retained  it.  Though  Edmond  About  pro¬ 
nounced  unfavourably  upon  it,  Camille  was  praised  by  Burger, 
Castagnary,  Andre  Gill  and  Zola  who,  with  the  most  far¬ 
sighted  courage,  were  then  extolling  Manet  and  his  friends 
as  «  realists  »  in  the  Dvenement.  Claude  Monet,  who  by  this 
time  had  come  definitely  into  view,  was  destined  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  the  group.  The  first  symptom  of  what  the  Fates 
held  in  store,  became  evident  in  1867,  when  the  Committee 
rejected  the  picture  entitled  Women  in  a  Garden ,  which  had 
been  painted  entirely  in  the  open  at  Ville  d’Avray.  This  work 
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was  bought  by  the  directors  of  the  Beaux-Arts  for  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  After  its  rejection  Monet  had  it  put  up  in  a  shop  window 
in  the  Rue  Auber.  There  Edouard  Manet  saw  it,  and  he  thought 
so  little,  as,  incidentally,  did  Courbet,  of  the  chances  of  success 
of  such  work,  that  he  joked  about  it,  not  without  displaying 
a  little  annoyance  at  the  almost  exact  identity  of  this  newcomer’s 
name  with  his  own  much  discussed  but  celebrated  patronymic. 
Manet  was  a  loyal,  generous  and  honourable  man.  He  forthwith 
repented  of  his  attitude,  sought  Monet’s  acquaintance  and  the 
two  men  became  fast  friends.  If  traces  of  Manet’s  example  and 
style  are  to  be  found  in  such  a  work  as  Camille,  and  if,  moreover, 
they  helped  to  reinforce  the  sturdy  independence  of  his  younger 
confrere ,  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  courageous  experiments 
of  the  latter  disposed  Manet  to  look  with  favour  on  the  «  open 
air»  methods,  of  which,  in  the  later  period  of  his  career,  he  was 
to  give  some  very  fine  examples.  He  soon  came  to  refer  to 
Monet  as  «  the  Raphael  of  the  Water  »  an  appellation  suggested 
by  a  picture  of  Ships  putting  off  from  the  pier  at  le  Havre  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Salon  of  1868  but  relegated  to  the  rooms 
reserved  for  middling  productions,  and  known  significantly  as 
the  «  depotoir  »,  alongside  Renoir  and  Bazille. 

Monet  went  on  working  at  le  Havre  with  Boudin,  Jongkind 
and  also  Courbet,  who  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with 
Boudin  there  in  1861,  and  had  returned  in  order  to  execute 
in  that  region  his  beautiful  series  of  sea  studies.  At  the  Salon 
of  1870  his  work  was  again  refused,  but  his  counterfeit  present¬ 
ment  figured  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Fantin-Latour,  The 
Studio  in  les  Batignolles,  which  is  at  present  housed  in  the 
Luxembourg  awaiting  a  place  in  the  Louvre.  In  this  noble 
assemblage  of  portraits,  which  is  reminiscent  of  the  groups 
of  Syndics  with  which  the  Dutch  painters  have  made  us  fami¬ 
liar,  Fantin  has  placed,  round  about  Manet,  Renoir,  Zacharie 
Astruc,  Zola,  Scholderer  the  German  painter,  Edmond  Maxtre 
the  collector,  Bazille  and  Monet.  This  date  marks  the  forma- 
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tion  of  the  future  impressionist  school,  with  Claude  Monet ; 
Pissarro,  whom  the  former  had  got  to  know  in  a  drawing 
class  ;  Renoir,  a  working  potter,  who  had  come  up  from  Li¬ 
moges  with  some  of  his  early  designs  ;  Sisley  and  Bazille  re¬ 
newing  the  acquaintance,  first  at  the  Cafe  Guerbois,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  at  the  Brasserie  de  la  Nouvelle  Athenes,  of  their 
masters  and  elders,  Manet  and  Degas  ;  Cezanne  from  Aix-en- 
Provence,  brought  to  Paris  by  his  friend  and  compatriot  Zola ; 
Fantin-Latour,  Bracquemond,  and,  later  on,  Raffaelli  and  Fo- 
rain ;  Leon  Cladel  the  novelist  and  Duranty,  novelist  and  art- 
critic,  whom  we  must  regard  as  the  first  to  bring  the  qualities 
of  fair  play  and  understanding  to  bear  on  a  form  of  art  which, 
notwithstanding  its  realism,  was  feeling  its  way  towards  a  new 
technique  of  painting  that  was  to  arouse  such  a  tempest  of 
denunciation  before  it  finally  won  its  way.  To  the  names  of  these 
early  adherents  may  be  added  those  of  Arnaud  Guillaumin, 
Marie  Bracquemond,  Berthe  Morisot  (who  had  become  Manet’s 
sister-in-law)  and  Mary  Cassatt,  the  American.  The  war  of  1870 
deprived  the  group  of  Frederic  Bazille,  whose  talent,  which 
promised  great  things,  is  exemplified  in  a  skilful  and  char¬ 
ming  work  at  the  Luxembourg.  He  fell  in  action  at  Beaune-la- 
Rolande. 

It  was  not  until  1874  that  all  these  artists,  who  had  been 
scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  whirlwind  of  war,  were  able  to 
get  together  again  and  to  exhibit  their  works  direct  to  the 
public,  since  the  Salons  persisted  in  cold-shouldering  them. 
This  was  the  plan  to  which  Manet  had  had  recourse  at  the  end 
of  the  Empire,  exhibiting  his  work  first  at  his  own  house  in  the 
Avenue  de  1’Alma,  and  afterwards  at  the  Galerie  Martinet. 
This  collective  exhibition  was  held  at  Nadar’s  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines.  Nadar  united  with  his  reputation  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  photographer  that  of  an  art-lover,  a  scholar,  an  aeronaut 
and  a  warm-hearted  and  witty  man.  The  whole  group,  which 
includes  names  that  are  now  forgotten,  called  themselves 
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«  Societe  anonyme  des  artistes  peintres,  sculpteurs  et  graveurs 
du  15  avril  au  15  mai  1874  »  that  is  a  Joint  StockAssociation 
of  painters  sculptors  and  engravers.  Claude  Monet  exhibited 
a  number  of  pastels  and  paintings,  one  of  which  was  entitled 
Sunrise ,  an  Impression.  The  title  was  quite  simple  and  natural ; 
it  denoted,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  the  rapid  recording  of  an 
optical  sensation  ;  but  it  was  enough  to  bring  down  all  the  ridi¬ 
cule,  all  the  wrath  of  the  critics  and  the  public.  The  exhibi¬ 
tors,  everyone  of  them  to  a  man,  were  forthwith  dubbed  «  Im- 
pressionalists  »  (how  such  a  dreadful  neologism  gained  currency 
is  hitherto  unexplained)  or  «  Impressionists  ».  Moreover  the 
group  contained  men  like  Boudin,  Bracquemond,  Cals,  Gustave 
Colin,  Lepine,  de  Nittis,  Offin,  Desboutin,  whose  tendencies 
had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  Monet’s.  But  they 
were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  solidarity,  courage  and  good  hu¬ 
mour.  They  accepted  the  epithet  with  a  smile,  and  emblazoned 
it  on  their  banner. 

Impressionism  had  now  become  something  for  people  to 
talk  about,  a  subject  for  discussion.  Be  it  noted  that  it  was  but 
a  word  and  nothing  more,  devoid  of  any  definite  significance 
although  the  attempt  has  since  been  made  to  assign  it  one. 
Impressionism  cannot  be  described  as  a  theory  of  aesthetics, 
it  underlies  all  artistic  work,  it  may  be  connected  not  merely 
with  the  search  after  effects  produced  by  light,  but  also  with 
whatever  is  transient,  momentary  in  the  picture,  the  movement, 
the  characteristic  note  of  a  scene  as  it  hurries  by,  which  the 
sensitive  artist  endeavours  to  seize  and  record.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  title  which  Monet,  by  the  merest  chance,  happened  to 
bestow  on  his  picture,  some  totally  different  term  might  have 
been  employed  to  describe  the  general  tendency  of  artists  whose 
efforts,  while  originating  in  realism,  were  directed  towards 
presenting  scenes  of  modern  everyday  life  in  the  light  of  at¬ 
mospheric  colour  effects,  in  a  manner  hitherto  dreamt  of  but 
little  or  not  at  all. 
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The  works  exhibited  were  put  up  for  sale.  They  were  knocked 
down  by  auction  amid  the  laughter  and  jeers  of  a  public  whose 
prejudices  had  been  excited  by  the  press,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  Ernest  d’Hervilly  and  Burty,  the  critics  were  almost  una¬ 
nimously  derisive  or  denunciatory.  The  sale  took  place  at  the 
Hotel  Drouot  in  1 875 .  It  has  always  struck  me  as  vain  and  unbe¬ 
coming  to  mix  up  money  matters  with  questions  of  art.  I  am 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  take  this  view  in  an  age  of  shameless 
jobbery,  when  dealers  and  their  agents  measure  genius  by  the 
money  it  will  fetch.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  recorded  as  a  symp¬ 
tom  not  without  significance,  that  the  highest  prices  then  obtai¬ 
ned  were  three  hundred  and  twenty  five  francs  for  Monet,  four 
hundred  and  eighty  for  Berthe  Morisot,  three  hundred  for 
Sisley  and  Renoir.  For  a  number  of  canvases  the  bids  did  not 
exceed  fifty  francs.  Some,  of  these  pictures  have  since  fetched 
a  hundred  times  the  prices  then  paid  for  them.  It  is  also  befitting 
to  observe  that  these  painters  whose  works  were  so  decried, 
were  nearly  all  poor  and  had,  early  in  life,  burdened  themselves 
with  the  responsibilities  of  a  family.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Manet,  who  was  himself  comfortably  off,  suggested  to  Theo¬ 
dore  Duret,  one  of  the  first  to  lend  his  support  to  the  group, 
a  means  of  secretly  befriending  Monet,  then  at  the  end  of  his 
resources.  He  proposed  that  they  should,  between  them,  buy 
ten  of  his  pictures  for  a  thousand  francs,  letting  him  suppose 
that  the  purchaser  was  some  art  enthusiast.  A  knowledge  of 
these  conditions  of  life  enables  us  to  appreciate  at  its  full  value 
the  noble  sincerity  by  which  the  Impressionists  were  inspired, 
since  want,  injustice  and  misinterpretation  never  caused  them 
to  waver  in  their  allegiance  to  their  principles  or  to  each  other. 

□ 


In  1876,  another  exhibition  was  held  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Maison  Durand-Ruel,  the  proprietor  of  which,  himself  the 
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son  of  an  art-dealer  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  1830 
movement,  has  it  to  his  credit  that  he  understood  the  Impres¬ 
sionists,  gave  them  his  material  and  moral  support,  confronted 
public  opinion  with  persuasive  firmness,  and  took  his  share 
in  the  pecuniary  risks  before  participating  in  a  success  which 
none  had  the  power  or  the  foresight  to  predict. 

Claude  Monet  then  exhibited  eighteen  canvases  painted 
in  and  about  the  river  country  of  Argenteuil,  where  he  had 
his  abode  ;  they  were  river  scenes,  effects  of  show,  of  autumn, 
of  flowers,  and  finally,  a  Decorative  Panel,  or  Japonerie ,  which 
portrayed  a  tall  young  woman  dressed  in  Japanese  style,  draped 
in  rich  scarlet  embroideries,  toying  with  her  fan  and  standing 
in  conspicuous  relief  against  a  background  of  blue  bestrewn 
with  screens.  Once  more  the  press  let  loose  its  thunders  against 
what  it  would  persist  in  calling  the  «  Impressionalists  »  ;  it 
credited  them  with  holding  the  most  absurd  theories  and  heaped 
ridicule  on  them  and  all  their  works.  Nevertheless  Alexandre 
Pothey,  Emile  Blemont,  Burty  and  Armand  Silvestre  spoke 
sympathetically  and  discerningly  of  these  «  radicals  of  painting  », 
as  they  called  them.  It  was  an  epithet  which  in  those  days 
signified  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  forward  school,  socialism 
and  anarchism  not  having,  as  yet,  been  imported  into  the 
ordinary  currency  of  speech.  There  was  much  criticism  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  productions,  but  the  opinion  was  beginning 
to  gain  ground  that,  side  by  side  with  the  paintings  of  the 
traditional  school,  a  place  ought  to  be  found  for  work  which 
was  at  all  events  inspired  by  sincerity,  by  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  light,  of  truth,  of  broad  simplicity,  of  accuracy  and  frankness 
of  treatment.  Monet  had  given  direction  to  a  movement  and  the 
new  impressionists  had  their  part  in  it,  even  if  that  part  was 
mainly  indicated  by  their  very  excesses.  Already  people  had 
ceased  to  tax  them  with  mystification  and  «  insanity  »  ;  they 
began  to  have  more  than  a  suspicion  that  there  was  something 
new,  something  essential,  at  the  back  of  all  the  experiments 
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which  had  met  with  such  a  hostile  reception.  This  «  something  » 
was  defined  in  lucid,  witty  and  cogent  terms  in  a  brochure  on 
the  New  School  of  Painting  from  the  pen  of  Duranty,  who, 
since  i860,  had  been  writing  novels  and  shorts  stories  which 
have  been  too  soon  overtaken  by  oblivion.  This  little  work 
was  a  model  of  intuitive  art-criticism  ;  it  is  also  a  valuable  com¬ 
pendium  of  discerning  remarks  concerning  the  contribution 
which  the  impressionists  had  made  in  the  matter  of  technique, 
and  of  the  connexion  that  existed  between  their  art  and  the 
Japanese  atmosphere  which  the  Goncourts  had  first  introduced 
and  belauded  in  certain  beautiful  books. 

From  this  time  forth  there  began  to  gather  about  the  outlawed 
band  those  faithful  henchmen,  critics  and  art-lovers,  who  were 
to  defend  them  and  bear  them  company  till  the  day  was  won  : 
Duranty,  Burty,  Castagnary,  Zola,  d’Hervilly,  Daudet,  Baudry, 
Chocquet,  Chesneau,  de  Bellio,  Duret,  Charpentier  the  pu¬ 
blisher,  Faure  the  singer,  Clemenceau,  and,  later  on,  Mirbeau, 
Gustave  Geffroy,  Georges  Lecomte.  However,  the  third  exhi¬ 
bition,  held  in  1877,  at  which  Monet  showed  thirty  pictures, 
had  no  better  success  than  its  predecessors.  In  it  were  included 
pictures,  signed  by  Monet,  that  have  since  become  famous  ; 
the  series  of  studies  of  the  Gare  Saint-Lazare,  the  views  of 
Argenteuil,  Montgeron  and  the  Parc  Monceau.  A  sale  held  at 
the  Hotel  Drouot  was  a  ludicrous  fiasco,  and  the  painters, 
derided  by  the  public  and  ignored  by  the  State,  continued 
their  unhappy  acquaintance  with  adversity  ;  distress,  want  and 
the  ever  present  problem  of  earning  the  bare  necessities  of 
existence  for  themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them  being 
their  too  familiar  experience.  The  stir  created  by  their  earli¬ 
est  works  was  a  positive  disservice  to  them  ;  their  few  par¬ 
tisans  and  buyers  were  just  as  generally  repudiated,  just 
as  isolated  as  themselves.  It  seemed  as  though  they  were 
destined  never  to  escape  from  their  melancholy  situation,  and 
these  years  were  the  bitterest  for  them  morally,  for  middle  age 
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was  coming  upon  them  and  the  illusions  and  enthusiasms  of 
youth  were  no  longer  there  to  lend  them  encouragement. 
It  was  in  1878  that  Theodore  Duret  penned  his  courageous  and 
clever  pamphlet.  Duret  for  ten  years  past,  had  consistently 
defended  Monet  and  followed  with  close  interest  the  activities 
of  his  juniors.  The  Impressionists  went  on  giving  exhibitions  ; 
in  1879  they  were  showing  in  the  Avenue  de  l’Opera,  where 
Monet  sent  twenty-nine  pictures  of  which  the  subjects  were 
scenes  in  Holland,  at  Lavacourt,  Vetheuil,  Argenteuil  and  Sainte- 
Adresse.  In  1880,  the  place  of  exhibition  was  the  Rue  des  Pyra- 
mides,  but  Monet  refrained  from  exhibiting  on  that  occasion, 
as  he  was  getting  ready  for  the  first  exhibition  of  his  own  col¬ 
lected  works.  The  latter  took  place  in  the  gallery  of  La  Vie 
Moderne,  which  was  published  by  Georges  Charpentier  the 
well-known  publisher  of  naturalistic  fiction.  Duret  wrote  a 
preface  to  the  catalogue,  which  was  adorned  with  Monet’s 
portrait  after  a  pencil  drawing  by  Manet.  It  included  works 
which  have  since  won  universal  admiration.  At  the  time,  howe¬ 
ver,  the  exhibition  was  a  complete  failure  and  Mme  Charpentier 
was  accounted  to  have  performed  a  very  generous  action  in 
purchasing  the  famous  Debacle  for  two  thousand  francs.  Monet 
did  not  lose  heart.  He  exhibited  regularly  with  the  original 
group,  the  membership  of  which  was  increased  every  year  by 
fresh  converts  to  the  new  gospel.  These  exhibitions  were 
held  at  various  places.  In  1 881,  in  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  ; 
in  1882,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore  ;  in  1883,  in  the  Boulevard 
de  la  Madeleine  and  also  in  London,  where  a  number  of  people 
were  eager  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  Impressionists. 
Little  by  little,  the  scanty  band  of  the  earlier  days  merged 
in  a  larger  and  more  composite  association.  The  old  heroic 
times,  when  they  had  to  endure  both  ostracism  and  obloquy, 
were  drawing  to  a  close.  Many  artists  whose  work  was  admitted 
and  belauded  at  the  Salons,  held  it  an  honour  to  figure  alongside 
the  impressionist  masters,  and,  through  them,  the  ideas  of  the 
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new  school  began  to  make  their  way.  In  1885,  the  Exposition 
Internationale  at  Petit’s  gallery  in  the  Rue  de  Seze,  which  was 
started  under  the  auspices  of  Hebert  Cabanel  and  Robert 
Fleury,  made  room  for  Monet  beside  such  men  as  Besnard, 
Stevens,  Cazin  and  Sargent,  not  to  mention  a  number  of  other 
academic  and  eclectic  neighbours.  In  1886  Monet  and  Raf- 
faelli  revisited  this  milieu  and  brought  Renoir  with  them, 
though  they  held  aloof  from  the  eighth  exhibition  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  group,  which  took  place  in  the  Rue  Lafitte.  There  appeared 
there,  under  Monet’s  signature,  landscapes  of  Cap  Martin, 
Vintimille,  fit  re  tat,  Varengeville,  the  banks  of  the  Epte  at 
Giverny,  tulip  fields  in  Holland.  This  same  year  witnessed 
the  appearance  of  an  essay  on  the  Impressionists  by  Felix 
Feneon  commenting  with  sagacity  on  the  art  of  Monet,  as 
well  as  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  «  pointilliste  »  or  neo- 
impressionist  group  started  by  Seurat,  Signac  and  Luce,  who 
were  joined  by  Angrand,  Henry  Cross  and  Theo  Van  Ryssel- 
berghe.  These  artists  had  recently  founded  the  «  Societe  des 
Independants  »  and  they  were  endeavouring  to  apply  to  the 
study  of  light  a  method  based  on  the  scientific  researches  of 
Chevreul,  Charles  Henry  and  Rood,  which  required  the  uni¬ 
form  employment  of  round  touches  dissociating  the  different 
lights.  Together  with  his  son  Lucien,  Camille  Pissarro  displayed 
his  modesty  by  making  a  genuine  attempt  to  adopt  this  new 
discovery  of  the  younger  school.  He  gave  it  up  after  a  time. 
Monet  deemed  it  interesting,  but  kept  entirely  to  his  own 
method  of  working,  with  which  we  shall  deal  later  on.  In  1887 
he  sent  sixteen  pictures  to  the  Exposition  Internationale,  where 
Rodin,  Whistler,  Sisley,  Renoir,  Raffaelli  and  Berthe  Morisot 
were  exhibiting  along  with  Besnard,  Cazin,  J.  Lewis  Brown 
and  foreigners  like  Liebermann  and  Leibl,  Kroyer  and  Larsson. 
Thus,  in  very  sooth,  did  the  former  outlaws  and  the  chosen 
favourites  make  peace  together.  To  some  scenes  on  the  Italian 
Riviera,  Monet  this  time  gave  the  contrast  of  his  powerful 
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and  dramatic  impressions  of  Belle-Isle-en-Mer.  In  1888  he 
was  working  at  Antibes.  In  1889  he  spent  three  months  in  La 
Creuse,  at  Fresselines,  near  the  hermitage  of  Maurice  Rollinat 
the  poet.  While  there,  he  painted  a  very  important  series 
of  works  which  have  unfortunately  been  dispersed.  He  next 
made  preparation  for  a  big  exhibition  with  Rodin,  whose  friend 
he  had  now  become.  Rodin  too  had  long  known  what  it  was 
to  struggle  on  in  obscurity  and  privation  until,  in  1877,  he 
succeeded  with  his  Age  d’airain  —  the  Bronze  Age  —  in  forcing 
his  way  to  the  front. 

This  exhibition  took  place  in  1889,  at  the  Gallery  of  Georges 
Petit,  and  met  with  considerable  success.  It  gave  a  definite 
status  to  two  great  artists,  of  whose  works,  however,  the  Beaux - 
Arts  had  not  condescended  to  show  a  single  example  in  the 
huge  galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  the  Exposition 
Universelle  which  had  been  opened  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
that  same  year.  The  Monet-Rodin  exhibition  lingered  long 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  saw  it,  as  though  some  splendid 
aesthetic  revelation.  I  was  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  appearance,  the  general  look  of  the  place, 
and  the  strange,  disturbing  effect  of  the  pictures,  still  exercise 
their  old  dominion  over  my  mind.  Claude  Monet  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  works  chosen  from  the  enormous  range  of  pic¬ 
tures  he  had  produced  since  1864,  twenty-five  years  of  unremitting 
toil,  continuously  evolving  and  developing,  from  La  Pointe  de 
la  Pleve,  where  his  advent  had  been  proclaimed  by  Paul  Mantz, 
down  to  the  landscapes  of  La  Creuse.  The  catalogue  «  Preface  » 
for  Monet  was  written  by  Octave  Mirbeau,  and,  for  Rodin, 
by  Gustave  Geffroy,  whose  friendship  with  Monet  had  begun 
at  Belle-Isle  in  1886.  Gustave  Geffroy,  who  in  1886  proved 
himself  a  critic  of  the  first  rank,  in  his  admirable  commentaries 
on  impressionist  art,  has  recently  devoted  to  Monet  and  his 
work  a  book  which,  from  the  wealth  of  information  it  contains, 
and  the  depth,  the  eloquence,  the  knowledge  and  insight  of  its 
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aesthetic  disquisitions,  may  be  said  to  have  pronounced  the  las 
word  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

This  Monet-Rodin  alliance  marked,  in  the  case  of  the  pain¬ 
ter,  the  end  of  those  material  anxieties  which,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  had  continuously  beset  him.  He  was  still  treated 
as  a  being  apart,  but  if  he  was  isolated,  he  commanded  respect. 
None  dared  henceforth  contest  his  influence  or  deny  him  the 
quality  of  genius.  He  was  now  on  the  eve  of  his  fiftieth  year, 
and  a  glowing  period  of  fruitful,  tranquil  ease  stretched  out 
before  him.  The  first  purpose  to  which  he  devoted  the  autho- 
rity_of  his  name  was  to  take  the  lead  in  the  campaign  which 
aimed  at  securing  adnussion'Tcrf Ke  Luxembourg ,  as  a  sort  of 
stepping-stone  to  the  Louvre,  for  Manet’s  Olympia,  which  a 
group  of  subscribers  had  offered  to  present  to  the  country. 
He  busied  himself  with  this  task  all  through  the  year  1890, 
and  his  constancy,  his  adroitness,  his  perseverance  overcame 
all  the  obstacles  interposed  by  red  tape,  or  by  hostility  overt 
or  dissembled.  The  work  in  question,  though  it  was  neither 
Manet’s  best  nor  his  most  artistically  significant,  was  never¬ 
theless  very  representative  of  the  most  combative  phase  of  his 
career.  Thanks  to  Claude  Monet  it  found  its  way  into  the 
Luxembourg  seven  years  after  the  life  of  its  gifted  creator  had 
come  to  its  untimely  end.  Later  on,  in  1907,  on  the  initiative 
of  Clemenceau,  who  had  always  been  drawn  to  the  Impressio¬ 
nist  School  and  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Monet’s,  the  official 
probationary  period  was  curtailed  and  the  Olympia  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  Louvre. 

Henceforth  to  the  end  of  his  days,  Claude  Monet’s  repu¬ 
tation  grew  steadily  more  brilliant.  His  fame  spread  over  the 
whole  world  and  enormous  prices  were  paid  for  his  works. 
But  great  as  it  was,  his  fame  never  received  the  formal  reco¬ 
gnition  of  the  State.  The  French  Government  never  bought 
a  single  picture  of  Claude  Monet,  and  never  gave  him  a  solitary 
commission.  If  pictures  by  him  have  found  their  way  into 
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_ne  National  Museums,  it  has  been  by  way  of  gifts  or  bequests. 
Similarly  with  regard  to  honorific  titles.  Two  years  before  his 
death,  Manet  received  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
at  the  suggestion  —  and  it  was  deemed  a  bold  one  —  of  Antonin 
Proust,  a  member  of  the  Government.  After  a  while  the  ribbon 
was  conferred  on  Guillaumin  and  Miss  Cassatt,  and  when 
he  was  an  old  man  it  was  bestowed  on  Renoir,  being  followed 
pretty  rapidly  by  the  rosette,  and  the  Commander’s  cravate. 
But  there  was  nothing  for  Pissarro,  Sisley  or  Degas,  and  no¬ 
thing  for  Monet.  At  length  the  idea  did  occur  to  someone, 
but  it  was  realized  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  offer  the  red 
ribbon,  which  had  been  bestowed  wholesale  on  hundreds  of 
small-fry  exhibitors,  to  a  man  who  was  famous  all  the  world 
over.  Steps  were  taken  to  offer  him  a  seat  on  the  Academie  des 
Beaux- Arts  ;  he  smilingly  declined  this  tardy  and  superfluous 
distinction.  The  patriarch  of  Impressionism  was  to  be  plain 
Claude  Monet,  to  the  end.  At  eighty-three,  as  I  write  these 
pages,  he  is  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  his  great  decora¬ 
tive  frieze,  the  Nympheas,  so  that  with  a  serene  grace  not  un¬ 
mingled  with  irony,  he  may  bestow  it  as  a  gift  on  the  State 
which  never  did  anything  for  him.  This  spirit  of  detachment 
completes  the  beauty  of  his  moral  countenance.  No  trace  of 
rancour  embitters  the  memory  of  those  difficult  years  when, 
with  Renoir,  he  lived  on  a  field  of  potatoes  which  they  tilled 
and  planted  with  their  own  hands,  years  when  poverty  was  the 
lot  of  all  those  companions  who  shared  their  ideal,  when  they 
had  to  endure  insult  and  ridicule,  while  money  and  honours 
were  showered  unstintingly  on  mediocrity.  Generally  it  may 
be  said  that  despite  all  divergences  of  temperament,  despite 
the  social  inequality  of  their  origin,  the  Impressionists  displayed 
the  same  unselfishness,  the  same  firmness  of  conviction,  the 
same  courage,  the  same  fidelity  in  friendship,  the  same  rea¬ 
diness  to  help  one  another,  that  had  so  honourably  characte¬ 
rized  the  landscape  painters  of  1830,  and  that  thus,  over  and 
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above  their  achievement  in  art,  they  furnished,  in  the  moral 
sphere,  an  example  of  the  noblest  magnanimity. 

Installed  at  Giverny,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  on  an 
estate  which,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  to  embellish 
with  tender  care,  Monet  set  to  work  almost  simultaneously 
on  a  series  of  pictures  on  a  single  theme,  conceived  like  the 
strophes  of  a  poem  or  the  successive  movements  of  a  symphony, 
the  Hayricks,  which  were  on  view  at  Durand-Ruel’s  (fifteen 
effects)  in  1891,  and  the  Nympheas,  to  which  he  was  to  return 
again  and  again.  He  decorated  the  house  of  Durand-Ruel 
in  the  Rue  de  Rome,  which  became  the  most  wonderful  Impres¬ 
sionist  museum  in  the  world,  for  this  dealer,  of  whom  we  may 
truly  say  that  he  loved  the  artists  whom  he  had  succoured 
and  to  whom  he  now  had  the  delight  of  handing  big  sums  of 
money,  kept  their  finest  works  for  himself.  Durand- Ruel’s 
house  was  described  by  Georges  Lecomte  in  1892,  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  sumptuous  volume.  In  1893  Monet  began  his  series 
of  studies  of  Rouen  Cathedral  which  called  forth  a  handsome 
and  enlightened  tribute  from  Clemenceau.  I  shall  of  course 
return  to  these  works  later  on.  For  the  moment  I  am  only 
dealing  with  the  events  of  the  artist’s  life.  As  an  interlude, 
he  went  on  a  journey  to  Norway.  He  made  his  headquarters 
at  the  village  of  Sandviken,  where  he  continued  his  work. 
In  1895  forty-nine  canvases  were  exhibited  at  Durand-Ruel’s, 
and  in  1898,  sixty-one  at  Georges  Petit’s.  They  covered  both 
the  old  and  recent  ground,  and,  in  addition,  included  the 
Poplars  on  the  banks  of  the  Epte.  In  1902  came  six  views  of 
Vetheuil  exhibited,  together  with  some  Pissarros,  at  Bernheim’s 
in  the  Rue  Lafitte.  In  1904,  at  Durand-Ruel’s,  he  showed 
thirty  seven  admirable  canvases  painted  in  the  course  of  several 
visits  to  London  and  divided  into  three  series,  Charing  Cross 
Bridge,  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  1909 
came  the  forty-eight  pictures  of  the  Nympheas  group,  exhibited 
at  Durand-Ruel’s.  In  them  Monet  achieved  the  most  profound 
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expression  of  his  personality  as  poet-painter,  but  he  stood  more 
apart  than  ever,  even  beyond  the  pale  of  Impressionism,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  initiator,  of  which  he  had  beheld  the 
blossoming  in  the  days  of  struggle  and  triumph,  and  which 
he  had  now  outlived,  for  still  newer  quests  were  luring  the 
artists  of  the  younger  generation.  Twenty-nine  views  of  Venice , 
begun  in  1908,  were  exhibited  at  Bernheim’s  galleries  in  1912 
(Palazzo  Ducale,  Canal  Grande,  S.  Georgio  Maggiore,  Palazzo 
Dario,  Palazzo  da  Mala,  Palazzo  Contarini,  such  were  the 
subjects)  Since  the  war,  in  1891,  there  has  been  another  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Monet’s  paintings  at  the  same  gallery  ;  the  works  were 
taken  from  various  periods  of  his  life,  and  many  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  windows  of  the  Paris  dealers.  And  the  old  artist, 
living  in  peaceful  seclusion  on  his  estate  at  Giverny,  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  which  were  his  sole  luxury,  and  of  which 
he  had  made  «  Monets  »  in  very  truth,  is  setting  his  hand  once 
more,  despite  his  burden  of  years  and  the  threatened  loss  of 
his  eyesight,  to  the  series  of  Nympheas  of  which  he  is  painting 
again  a  last  decorative  version,  to  be  offered  to  the  State, 
housed  in  a  little  building  specially  constructed  for  their  pre¬ 
sentation. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  expression  of  water,  flowers  and 
sky  has  haunted  Monet  like  a  passion.  He  never  ceased  to  return 
to  it,  to  seek,  even  on  the  uttermost  margin  of  dream  and  etherea- 
lisation,  a  yet  deeper  meaning  in  this  beloved  theme,  the  scene 
in  which  he  lives  and  has  his  being  —  the  corner  of  a  park 
through  which  he  obtained  leave  to  divert  the  course  of  the 
Epte,  where,  with  a  wise  profusion,  he  has  planted  all  manner 
of  trees  and  flowers  and  where,  from  a  little  Japanese  bridge 
he  gazes  down  on  the  scene,  meditating  at  his  ease,  or  plying 
his  brush,  as  the  fancy  takes  him.  The  twilight  that  now  enfolds 
the  pensive  spirit  of  this  genius  of  colour  is  mirrored  in  the 
calm  surface  of  the  water,  finding,  serene  and  unperturbed, 
some  memorial  of  itself  in  those  untroubled  depths,  their 
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ever-changing  aspect,  in  the  fluidity  and  evanescence  of  their 
nature. 

Such  is  what  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  concerning  the 
personal  life  of  Claude  Monet.  Though  almost  destitute  of 
external  events  and  entirely  consecrated  to  his  work  as  it  was, 
it  nevertheless  affords  an  admirable  lesson,  an  inspiring  example. 
Simple  in  heart,  robust  of  frame,  Monet  had  strength  to  resist 
long  years  of  direst  poverty  and  the  moral  weariness  that 
is  too  often  born  of  a  perpetual  warfare  against  injustice  and 
disparagement,  and  he  owed  his  final  deliverance  to  that  two¬ 
fold  health  of  mind  and  body  for  the  lack  of  which  so  many 
have  fallen  by  the  way  or  voluntarily  abandoned  the  struggle. 
He  was  safeguarded  from  all  temptations  by  a  passionate  love 
cf  a  free  life  spent  amid  natural  surroundings.  He  obeyed 
the  inward  vision,  maintaining  his  sanity  of  outlook  by  the 
incessant  exercise  of  self-discipline,  by  silent  observation  and 
by  a  rare  gift  for  meditation  ;  it  has  been  perhaps  too  often 
said  that  he  had  marvellous  eye,  but,  as  allies  to  that  visual 
endowment,  came  the  wealth  of  feeling  and  thought  patiently 
garnered  in  his  heart  and  mind.  Making  ever  increasing  demands 
upon  himself,  his  modesty  was  never  impaired,  yet  he  ever 
displayed  a  splendid  steadfastness  in  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  his  conceptions.  Bemocked  or  belauded,  in  days  of  want 
or  in  times  of  plenty,  Claude  Monet  remained  true  to  himself, 
a  stranger  alike  to  pride  and  to  discouragement,  never  tampering 
with  his  ideals,  never  compromising  his  principles  in  pursuit 
of  that  success  and  pecuniary  recompense  which,  when  at 
length  they  came,  he  enjoyed  without  ostentation.  These  things 
which  so  many  regard  as  an  end  in  themselves,  he  did  but 
look  upon  as  a  means  that  would  enable  him  to  apply  himself 
with  greater  ardour  than  ever  to  the  realization  of  his  artistic 
ideals  and  the  maintenance  of  his  independence.  As  soon  as 
he  possibly  could,  and  for  a  long  time  in  the  most  precarious 
conditions,  he  travelled  in  order  to  seek  out  new  sources  of 
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inspiration  and  to  gain  a  profounder  insight  into  nature.  Such 
journeys  and,  later  on,  the  embellishment  of  his  home,  were 
the  limits  which  his  wisdom  set  to  his  ambitions.  Enthroned 
above  the  welter  of  the  four  generations  which  his  eyes  have 
beheld,  he,  true  artist  that  he  is,  is  the  object  of  universal 
respect,  his  name  is  the  purest  and  the  most  representative 
of  all  those  painters  to  whom  the  French  School  may  point 
with  pride  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  There  is  a  majesty, 
a  grandeur  that  clings  about  this  lonely  figure  untainted  by 
misanthropy  who,  in  spite  of  all,  has  fulfilled  his  destiny  with 
the  serenity  of  a  noble  tree  bringing  forth  its  flowers  and  its 
fruit,  in  obedience  to  the  eternal  laws  of  the  earthly  seasons  ; 
who  has  loved  both  Life  and  Art  with  a  great  and  simple  heart, 
with  a  strength  of  resolution  and  a  power  of  mind  that  have 
preserved  for  him  unimpaired  all  the  vitality  of  youth. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  his  works,  his 
influence,  his  guiding  principles  and  the  various  elements  which 
contribute  to  the  originality  of  his  genius. 

The  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  establish  before  all  others 
is  this  :  Claude  Monet  was  no  enunciator  of  theories.  Not  only 
did  he  never  propound  them  in  writing,  but,  neither  in  the 
few  conversations  of  which  we  have  records,  nor  in  the  still 
rarer  interviews  —  and  these  he  shunned  —  which  he  consented 
to  grant,  do  we  find  any  mention  of  them.  We  have  already 
explained  how  the  inaccurate,  vague  and  haphazard  designation 
« Impressionism  »  came  into  being,  and  how  the  title  of  a  single 
picture  had  sufficed  to  associate  that  designation  with  the  name 
of  Claude  Monet.  Just  as  «  Impressionism  »  in  itself  means 
nothing,  so  also  there  never  has  been  any  «  Monet  theory  ». 
He  was  endowed  with  a  vision  as  intense  as  it  was  original  ; 
he  adored  nature,  he  spent  his  life  in  painting  nature  as  he  saw 
it,  inventing,  as  occasion  arose,  the  means  that  seemed  to  him 
best  suited  to  his  purpose,  without  troubling  himself  as  to 
whether  these  means  would  be  judged  permissible  or  compre- 
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hensible.  That  really  sums  up  all  there  is  to  be  said  concerning 
this  great  and  self-reliant  personality. 

However,  the  art  of  Monet  is  something  more  than  the 
correspondence  between  a  vision  of  exceptional  subtlety  and 
insight,  and  the  canvas  on  which  his  hand  recorded  it.  To  his 
delicate  perception,  to  his  instinct,  he  added  the  conscientious 
exercise  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  giving  expression  to  the 
whole  by  a  technique  of  ever-increasing  perfection.  Although 
he  abstained  from  theorizing,  Monet,  none  the  less,  thought- 
out  his  pictures.  He  pondered  and  premeditated  with  a  resolute 
eye  to  order  and  a  careful  contemplation  of  the  motive,  every 
one  of  those  works  which  were  too  long  taken  to  be  but  bril¬ 
liant  improvizations  or  the  pastime  of  a  colourist  inebriated 
with  the  brilliance  of  his  own  gifts.  He  invariably  dominated 
his  subjects,  and  he  concealed  the  mental  part  of  his  work  in 
obedience  to  that  delicate  artistic  instinct  which  prompted 
Whistler  to  say,  «I  spend  twenty-nine  sittings  in  painting  a  por¬ 
trait,  but  I  devote  the  thirtieth  to  obliterating  every  trace  of 
this  toil,  for  it  does  not  concern  the  public,  and  a  work  ought 
to  appear  to  have  come  into  being  spontaneously  without 
revealing  the  process  of  its  generation. »  Nevertheless  Whistler 
made  it  a  reproach  to  the  Impressionists  that  they  disobeyed 
this  condition  of  mystery  by  adopting  a  manner  which  made 
visible  the  whole  series  of  technical  operations  necessary  to 
obtain  the  desired  effect. 

Such  a  series  of  operations  is  in  fact  observable  in  Monet’s 
work,  and  still  more  so  in  that  of  the  minor  artists  who  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  him.  It  is  in  this  manner  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  declared  theories,  he  affords  critics  and  artists  a  legitimate 
means  of  deducing  a  formula  from  his  actual  work.  Unusual, 
uncouth  even,  as  it  at  first  appeared,  it  came  gradually  to  be 
understood  and  admired  and  at  last  widely  imitated.  This 
evolution  of  opinion  implied  an  analysis  and  a  commentary. 
With  these  preliminary  observations  I  will  now  set  forth  the 
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chromatic  principles  which  it  has  been  possible  to  deduce 
from  an  investigation  of  Monet’s  mode  of  work.  He  himself 
had  no  hand  in  the  enunciation  of  these  principles,  nor  have 
the  explanations  of  them  which  have  been  read  over  to  him, 
invariably  met  with  his  complete  approval.  Nevertheless  he 
bore  them  within  him,  he  defined  and  grouped  them  in  his 
artistic  consciousness  in  proportion  as  he  passed  from  his 
first  sea-pictures  to  his  initial  studies  of  people  in  the  open  air, 
deriving  from  his  observation  of  sky,  earth,  water  and  sunlight, 
reasons  for  venturing  on  a  technique  hitherto  unknown.  There 
happened  to  Monet  what  has  invariably  happened  to  all  men 
greatly  daring.  Such  men  have  never  applied  a  theory  ;  the 
theory  has  always  been  deduced  afterwards,  from  the  work 
done.  The  germ-cell  of  their  genius  has  been  isolated  and  codi¬ 
fied  by  the  work  of  critical  analysis  subsequently  performed. 
When?  in  1885,  Monet’s  young  disciples  went  so  far  as  to  put 
into  practice,  under  the  name  of  «  pointillism  »,  the  scientific 
observations  of  Chevreul,  Rood,  Helmholtz  and  Charles  Henry, 
thus  attempting  an  interesting  but  impracticable  experiment, 
Monet  showed  no  inclination  to  make  his  free  temperament  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  rigid  data  of  spectroscopies  and  chromatics, 
deeming,  it  seems,  that  such  a  course  would  have  turned  the 
painter’s  art  into  a  mere  department  of  applied  science.  He  was 
not  particularly  attracted  by  the  task  of  «  getting  up  »  equations 
or  of  subjugating  his  brush  to  the  conclusions  of  a  set  of 
theorems.  None  the  less  it  is  true  that,  without  his  example, 
neo-impressionism  could  not  have  existed. 

From  this  example  we  are,  then,  legitimately  able  to  deduce 
a  certain  number  of  principles  in  physics  and  optics  which 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Impressionism  ;  and, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  Claude  Monet  sums  up  in  himself 
the  whole  of  Impressionism.  Were  he  its  solitary  representa- 
ive,  not  a  single  one  of  the  characteristics  implied  in  the  term 
would  be  found  wanting.  Seeking,  in  solitude,  the  means  to 
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express  his  vision  of  the  external  world,  he  has  imparted  soul 
and  being  to  a  homogeneous  body  of  ideas,  given  authority 
to  a  school,  influenced  a  whole  epoch,  and  associated  himself 
with  a  tradition. 

All  things  that  exist  are  enveloped  and  coloured  by  the  solar 
atmosphere.  It  follows  that  a  picture  is  not  the  representation 
of  a  set  of  objects,  but  rather  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  these 
objects  are  immersed,  as  in  a  living  fluid.  Our  eyes  receive 
the  impression  of  various  colours.  Science  proves  to  us  that 
this  diversity  is  caused  by  the  varying  intensity,  the  varying 
rapidity,  of  the  propagation  of  the  luminous  rays.  The  seven 
colours  revealed  by  the  analysis  of  the  solar  spectrum  are,  like 
the  notes  of  the  scale  or  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  susceptible 
of  infinite  combinations.  Shadows  are  rays  of  light  of  divers 
hues.  Absence  of  colour  would  be  nothingness,  and  each  and 
every  colour  is  but  the  impingement,  on  the  retina,  of  luminous 
vibrations  of  a  given  intensity.  Drawing  is  an  illusion.  Line¬ 
drawing  is  an  invention  of  the  human  mind,  just  as  numbers 
are.  Thanks  to  this  invention,  the  mind  fixes,  for  the  purposes  of 
its  own  understanding,  the  line  of  demarcation  of  one  colour 
from  another,  or  what  it  calls  forms,  molecular  groups.  Drawing 
is  a  convention,  an  abstraction,  like  the  lines  by  which  geo¬ 
metry  represents  the  distance  between  various  points,  and 
like  those  points  themselves.  There  is  in  reality  nothing  but 
volumes,  and  surfaces,  which  are  united  one  to  another  by 
uninterrupted  but  imperceptible  gradations.  Everything  then 
is  but  the  sign  of  a  sign.  Colours,  shapes,  points  are  nothing 
but  convenient  working  hypotheses  which  enable  us  to  represent 
matter  ;  artifices  to  bring  us  into  touch  with  space,  just  as 
figures  do  in  the  case  of  time. 

What  we  call  coloration  is  due  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
luminous  waves.  Disintegrated  by  spectral  analysis,  the  colo¬ 
ration  reveals  variable  combinations  of  the  seven  primary 
colours,  or  at  least  as  many  of  them  as  our  retina  is  capable  of 
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perceiving.  The  convergent  lens  of  our  eye  reunites  this  sheaf 
of  luminous  waves.  The  study  of  the  eye,  be  it  said  in  passing, 
should  be  as  essential  to  every  painter  as  is  the  study  of  the 
larynx  and  the  vocal  chords  to  every  singer.  In  fact,  owing  to 
what  is  called  «  atomic  dissociation)), red,  green,  blue,  or  yellow 
do  not  exist  in  themselves  ;  they  are  but  names  applied  to 
divers  radial  emissions.  A  lens  or  a  retina  causes  them  to  reunite 
by  concentration.  According  to  the  inclination  of  the  sun’s 
rays,  the  luminous  waves  are  collected  by  us  at  angles  of  va¬ 
rying  degrees  and  trajectories  of  greater  or  less  rapidity.  These 
degrees  of  incidence  or  velocity  give  rise  to  incessant  varia¬ 
tions  of  what  we  call  tonalities.  The  first  consequence  of  these 
optical  laws  in  the  study  of  painting  is  that  nothing  has  a  fixed 
colour.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  «  local  tone  »,  that  is  to  say 
a  particular  and  stable  colour  proper  to,  and  inherent  in,  a 
given  object,  independent  of  the  enveloping  atmosphere. 
Moreover,  the  different  radiations  of  the  objects  mutually 
affect  one  another,  and  the  part  played  by  «  reflections  »  is  subtle 
but  essentially  important. 

Nothing  is  isolated,  or  finite,  in  nature,  and  matter  is  impon¬ 
derable  and  intangible  ;  the  more  closely  matter  has  been 
analysed  during  the  past  century,  the  more  certainly  have  we 
been  led  to  believe  —  and  that  quite  unparadoxically  —  in  its 
immateriality.  Plane  surfaces  and  perspectives  are  only  known 
to  us  through  our  notions  of  movement  and  time.  A  child  does 
not  recognize  them  at  all,  and  sees  all  things,  near  or  far,  as  if 
they  were  painted  on  the  same  plane,  close  to  its  eyes  and 
within  reach  of  its  hands.  Planes  and  perspectives  are  the  result 
of  operations  of  our  mind  :  painting,  moreover,  is  a  deception, 
since  it  expresses  three  dimensions  by  means  of  the  two  which 
the  canvas  possesses  (height  and  breadth)  suggesting  the  third 
(depth)  by  the  artificial  arrangement  of  colours  and  lines  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  mental  adjustment  we  perform  when  we 
estimate  the  comparative  distances  of  successive  objects  visible 
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to  us,  between  the  place  in  which  we  are  standing,  and  the  hori¬ 
zon.  The  artist  acts  as  if  he  possessed  only  the  vision  of  a  child. 
He  reduces  everything  to  a  flat,  vertical  surface,  and  gives  the 
impression  of  volumes,  densities  and  successive  planes,  by 
means  of  «  values  »,  that  is  to  say  by  varying  radiations  produ¬ 
cing  the  illusion  of  divers  colorations.  It  therefore  comes  to 
this,  that  the  word  «  value  »  in  painting  denotes,  more  parti¬ 
cularly,  the  proportional  predominance  of  the  darker  over  the 
brighters  zones,  thus  conveying  to  the  eye  the  impression  of 
distance. 

Such,  of  course  in  the  briefest  outline,  is  what  we  learn 
from  the  laws  of  physics  and  optics.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
Claude  Monet  never  looked  into  those  scientific  treatises  which 
for  three  quarters  of  a  century  have  established  laws  which 
had  previously  been  unknown.  It  is  at  all  events  certain  that 
he  had  no  idea  of  them  when  he  made  his  debut  with  Boudin 
in  1856.  But  he  had  the  gift  of  looking  upon  nature  with  love 
and  understanding  and  he  possessed  a  retina  which  resembled 
a  magnificent  spectroscopical  apparatus.  This  was  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  accomplish,  as  a  painter,  by  intuition,  a  work 
comparable  to  that  of  the  scientists.  Though  the  neo-impres¬ 
sionists,  called  «  pointillistes  »,  or,  as  they  came  to  be  named 
about  1885,  the  «  chromo-luminaristes  »,  have  not  succeeded  in 
formulating  the  magic  recipe  by  which  good  pictures  were 
to  be  automatically  produced  through  the  discoveries  of  Helm¬ 
holtz,  Charles  Henry,  Chevreul,  Lippmann  and  others,  it  is 
certain  that  these  savants  might  often  have  profitably  consulted 
the  experimentalist  Claude  Monet,  whose  innate  passion  for 
the  open  air  led  him  to  make  optical  and  chromatic  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  first  importance,  and  whose  pictures,  though  they 
always  remained  works  of  art,  were  equivalent  to  perfect  de¬ 
monstrations  of  the  theory  of  atomic  dissociation. 

It  is,  indeed,  important  to  remark  that  Monet’s  vocation 
did  not  lead  him,  as  many  people  have  believed  and  said  it 
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did,  to  intensify  «  colour  »  by  painting  in  the  open  air,  and  to 
endeavour  to  give  additional  brilliance  to  his  colouring,  but 
rather  to  express  «  light  »,  and  that  is  a  very  different  thing. 
Intense  light  can  quite  well  destroy  colour,  and  in  point  of  fact 
that  is  what  does  take  place  in  the  spectrum.  When  the  dissocia¬ 
tion  is  complete  the  colours  disappear  in  a  blaze  of  achromatic 
light.  It  is  the  variation  and  partial  diminution  of  this  consu¬ 
ming  light  that  engender  the  different  colours  of  a  scale  which 
terminates  in  black,  black  resulting  from  the  absence  of  irra¬ 
diating  light.  But  such  absence  never  being  complete,  even 
at  night,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  blackness  in  nature, 
and  there  is  no  darkness  so  profound  but  that  some  chromatic 
traces  of  diurnal  radiation  still  linger  on  unquenched.  In  his 
early  youth,  Claude  Monet,  dazzled  by  the  sea  and  skies  of 
Normandy,  the  scenes  which  gave  him  his  vocation,  subcons¬ 
ciously  chose  his  task,  the  object  of  his  endeavours,  the  domain 
in  which  his  art  was  to  find  its  sphere  of  development,  namely 
the  expression  of  air,  of  light,  of  the  stir,  the  thrill,  the  move¬ 
ment,  the  unceasing  changes,  the  endless  transformations  of 
atomic  life  —  and  therein  lay  his  originality.  There  has  been 
a  deal  of  talk,  rather  late  in  the  day,  about  his  «  pantheism  ». 
That  is  a  word  which  in  all  probability  he  never  uttered,  and 
which  conveys  an  idea  he  never  examined,  any  more  than, 
on  the  cliffs  at  le  Havre,  he  troubled  his  head  about  atomic  life, 
or  caught  sight  of  Proteus  weaving  his  mazy  dances  on  the 
waves.  But  his  young,  nature-loving  genius  practised  atomistic 
philosophy  without  being  aware  of  it,  and  we  may  legitimately 
recognise  its  influence  in  his  work. 

A  painter  of  light  in  all  its  fairy  transformations,  such  is 
what  Monet  aspired  to  be,  and  such  indeed  he  was.  A  colou¬ 
rist  is  another  thing.  Colour  for  Manet  was  only  a  medium 
for  the  transmission  of  light.  He  made  use  of  all  colours  without 
preferring  one  before  another,  subordinating  them  to  the 
light-effect.  He  worked  empirically,  like  Nature  herself,  with 
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such  imperfect  means  as  were  vouchsafed  him.  He  dissociated 
his  tones.  Instead  of  compounding  on  his  palette  the  blend 
of  different  colours  composing  the  apparent  or  conventional 
colour  of  an  object,  he,  as  an  artist  deemed  that  he  would  be 
acting  more  logically  if  he  placed  in  juxtaposition  on  his  palette 
the  simple  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum,  by  small  parallel 
touches,  in  such  a  manner  that,  at  a  certain  distance,  these 
separate  colours  should  be  again  merged  and  linked-up  by 
vibrations  on  the  spectator’s  retina,  just  as  happens  in  nature 
when  the  images  are  collected  in  the  camera  obscura  of  the  eye. 
The  advantage  of  this  process  is  technically  this  :  the  mingled 
colours  retain  their  brilliancy  in  nature  because  they  arise  from 
the  fusion  of  luminous  rays.  On  the  palette,  the  material  colours 
are  inert  and  dead,  and,  if  they  are  mingled,  the  result  is  a 
greyish  amalgam.  All  the  colours,  when  united  in  the  spec¬ 
trum,  make  luminous  white,  the  very  essence  of  light  :  but, 
with  our  colours,  a  similar  operation  is  impossible.  If  therefore 
we  aim,  not  at  an  exact  reproduction  of  light,  but  at  ((repre¬ 
senting  »  it,  the  best  way  to  preserve  the  individual  brilliance 
of  each  tone  is  to  keep  it  in  its  pure  state  and  to  use  it  in  juxta¬ 
position,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  the  eye  an  impression 
equivalent  to  that  created  by  the  vibrations  of  natural  light. 
Our  artist  paints  with  the  seven  fundamental  colours,  dispensing 
with  mixtures,  and  more  especially  with  those  ready-made 
tones  that  ingenious  manufacturers  turn  out  by  the  score,  with 
a  total  disregard  of  the  chemical  result. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  such  a  process  appeared 
inadmissible,  absurd,  nay,  scandalous,  when  Monet  first  put 
it  forward.  He  had  no  desire  to  play  the  revolutionary  ;  he  had 
no  ambition  to  produce  a  new  formula,  to  lay  bare  a  new  truth  ; 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  would  be  praised  or  blamed. 
He  simply,  but  firmly,  insisted  on  availing  himself  of  the  right 
that  any  artist  has,  the  right  to  come  to  an  agreement,  tech¬ 
nically  speaking,  with  nature  and  canvas  ;  to  make  the  picture 
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which  he  painted  correspond,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  with  his 
inward  vision. 

It  was  then  that  Monet,  by  intuition  and  independent  expe¬ 
riment,  found  himself  in  accord  with  the  therories  of  the  scien¬ 
tists  concerning  the  spectrum,  theories  which  subsequently 
confirmed  and  ratified  his  work.  He  did  not  base  any  system 
on  his  process,  which  as  soon  as  discovered,  he  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  as  far  back  indeed  as  his  Dejeuner  sur  Vherbe.  But  his 
youthful  ardour  could  not  but  call  attention  to  his  innovation. 
We  have  seen  how  Courbet  greeted  it  with  a  smile,  and  Manet 
with  a  growl.  At  that  time  the  «  open-air  »  idea  was  regarded  as 
quite  beyond  the  pale  of  reason. 

But  on  the  subject  of  «  open  air  »  Monet  was  no  more  inclined 
to  be  dogmatic  than  he  was  about  «  atomic  dissociation  ».  Monet 
harboured  an  innate  passion  for  the  free  airs  of  heaven  and 
their  effects  ;  he  had  begun  his  painting  on  the  cliffs,  and  he 
found  it  more  natural  to  work  out  of  doors  than  in  a  studio. 
Thus  the  ambition  took  him  to  carry  out  his  labours  with  nature 
as  model,  never  stopping  to  ask  himself  whether  such  things 
were  ever  done,  never  puffed  up  with  conceit,  never  haunted 
by  misgivings.  When  he  began  on  his  Dejeuner  sur  Vherbe  he 
4-  installed  himself  in  a  woodland  glade.  When  he  painted  his 
Femmes  au  jardin,  he  dug  a  trench  amid  the  flower  beds,  so 
that,  by  means  of  an  arrangement  of  pulleys,  he  could  raise  or 
lower  his  vast  canvas  according  to  the  section  on  which  he  was 
working.  Courbet  watched  him  erect  his  contrivance  with  a 
smile  of  sardonic  indulgence.  Monet,  being  of  a  sincere,  serious 
and  logical  turn  of  mind,  deemed  it  necessary  to  proceed  thus, 
but  he  sought  no  converts.  Before  his  time,  the  landscapists, 
even  those  who  were  most  in  love  with  nature,  composed  their 
pictures  indoors,  from  drawings,  sketches  and  hurried  notes 
of  the  colour  values,  Many  work  in  this  way  even  now,  some¬ 
times  bringing  back  a  detailed  sketch,  sometimes  making  big 
demands  on  the  memory,  on  the  visual  memory,  storing  it  with 
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the  harvest  of  prolonged  contemplation.  Monet  never  condem¬ 
ned  this  method.  Neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  matter,  did 
he  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule,  and  he  himself  often  touched- 
up  or  planned  a  picture  in  the  studio.  He  never  insisted  that 
for  a  picture  to  be  a  success  it  was  necessary  to  paint  every 
little  bit  of  it  out  of  doors.  But  in  those  days  people  would  have 
it,  and  some  will  have  it  still,  that  in  the  open  air,  you  cannot 
see  what  you  are  doing.  He  proved  the  contrary,  and  it  was  his 
second-rate  imitators  who  brought  discredit  on  a  method 
suited  to  his  particular  genius,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
degraded  and  cheapened,  in  a  sort  of  facile  caricature,  a  tech¬ 
nique  which,  if  properly  carried  out,  is  terribly  difficult  of 
execution.  Dangerous  as  that  technique  is  for  anyone  who 
refuses  to  let  himself  be  absorbed  by  the  desire  to  obtain  light, 
as  being  more  important  than  style  and  composition,  it  was  the 
one  and  only  method  suited  to  Monet,  in  whom  this  desire 
amounted  to  a  passion.  We  must  judge  his  achievement  by 
his  aims.  We  may  criticize,  and  regret  that  he  did  not  aim  at 
other  things  ;  such  considerations  are  as  futile  as  they  are 
fashionable.  But  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  matter,  we  are 
bound  to  give  Monet  credit  for  having  discerned  at  the 
outset,  with  eminent  clearness  of  judgment,  exactly  what  he 
aimed  at  and  exactly  how  to  attain  it  ;  the  perfect  adaptation, 
in  other  words,  of  the  means  to  the  end.  It  was  no  desire  to 
create  a  vogue  that  made  him  paint  the  tableau  clair ,  «  the 
picture  with  light  in  it  »  ;  he  did  but  obey  an  inner  need,  an 
unprompted  inspiration. 

This  inspiration,  though  it  found  expression  in  work  of 
incontestable  originality,  happened  to  confirm  and  set  the  seal 
upon  the  forward-looking  spirits  of  the  traditional  school, 
the  precursors  of  Impressionism.  Monet  has  told  us  how, 
during  a  visit  he  paid  to  London  with  Pissarro,  he  was  conscious, 
as  he  looked  at  some  of  Turner’s  work,  of  a  wonderful  confir¬ 
mation  of  his  own  ideas.  And  indeed,  Turner  is  a  great  fore- 
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runner  of  Impressionism.  And  Turner  himself  was  an  admirer 
and  disciple  of  Claude  Lorrain.  Watteau,  again,  had  a  premo¬ 
nition  of  the  technique  of  divided  tonalities.  Monet  had  a  vene¬ 
ration  for  Watteau,  and  it  is  true  that  in  the  Embarquement 
pour  Cy there,  we  already  have  an  impressionist  work.  The 
study  of  reflections  had  already  been  carried  a  considerable 
distance  by  Chardin.  Delacroix  was  haunted  by  the  problems 
which  obsessed  Monet,  and  gave  some  very  clear  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  them  in  some  of  his  pictures.  Moreover  the  example 
of  the  great  Constable  had  opened  up  new  vistas  to  Delacroix  ; 
and  his  young  friend  Bonington,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  by 
phthisis  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  would  perhaps  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Impressionists.  Though  working  for  years  in 
lonely  obscurity,  Monticelli  created  for  his  pictures,  deeply 
impregnated  as  they  are  with  the  charm  of  Watteau,  a  tech¬ 
nique  which  places  him  among  the  heralds  of  the  new  school, 
and  among  them,  too,  both  Jongkind  and  Boudin  deserve  to  be 
included,  though  they  did  not  practise  the  dissociation  of  tona¬ 
lities.  When  we  come  to  compare  these  names,  and  the  things 
-they  stood  for,  it  is  clear  that  Claude  Monet  merely  brought, 
resolutely  and  methodically,  to  their  ultimate  expression, 
chromatic  conceptions  that  already  existed.  But  the  amazing 
thing  is  that  he  should  have  reconstructed,  co-ordinated  and 
realized  them  to  the  full,  merely  by  his  own  native  intuition, 
without  ever  being  consciously  aware  of  them.  It  was  not 
until  afterwards  that  he  came  to  recognize  that  Claude  Lorrain, 
Watteau,  Chardin,  Turner,  Constable,  Bonington  and  Dela¬ 
croix  composed  his  glorious  ancestry,  and  at  least  confirmed  his 
ideas  on  the  essential  point,  which  is  that,  if  in  painting  you 
cannot  and  should  not  take  light  into  account  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  considerations,  light  is  at  all  event  the  living  spirit 
of  the  picture,  and  the  dissociation  of  tones  is  the  logical  means 
of  representing  light. 

Monet  was  led  to  bring  about  the  complete  interfusion  of 
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drawing  and  coloration  by  accumulated  touches  of  pure  colour, 
disposing  them  in  due  perspective  and  modelling  them,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  point  of  his  brush  ;  touches,  spots,  irregular 
dabs,  confidently  dashed  on,  never  applied  in  the  stiff  and 
frigid  manner  of  the  «  pointillistes  »,  who  at  length  evolved  the 
notion  that  each  touch  should  have  the  diameter  and  appea¬ 
rance  of  a  little  pastille  symmetrically  disposed.  The  coloured 
planes  were  only  treated  as  values  of  greater  or  less  density, 
the  contrast  of  which  produces  form.  Shadows,  no  less  than  the 
luminous  parts,  were  now  seen  to  be  combinations  of  colours  in 
which  certain  tones  were  predominant. 

This  analysis  of  shadows  forms  one  of  the  most  able  and 
distinctive  parts  of  Monet’s  work.  Before  him  all  the  painters 
expressed  shadows  as  «  repoussoirs  »  filled  with  a  sombre, 
conventional  colour  tone  intended  to  throw  into  relief  the 
brilliance  of  the  luminous  zones.  Bitumen  played  an  important 
and  sinister  role  in  these  opaque  «  repoussoirs  »  that  were  used 
solely  as  values  and  contrasts.  Monet  found  that  shadows 
were  infused,  more  or  less  faintly  it  is  true,  by  all  the  tones  of 
light,  and  he  noted  a  multiplicity  of  orange,  pink  and  red  par¬ 
ticles,  which  are  indeed  visible  to  those  that  have  eyes  to  see 
and  give  to  the  shadow  its  transparence,  its  warmth  and  its  life. 
He  observed  and  gave  the  first  examples  of  the  theory  called 
the  theory  of  complementary  colours,  that  is  to  say  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  colours  one  upon  another,  two  colours  placed  side  by 
side  creating,  between  them,  a  radiance  partaking  of  the  tones 
of  both.  The  science  of  the  spectroscope  has  codified  these 
radiations  and  established  their  fixed  relationship,  yellow  and 
blue,  for  example,  creating  a  green  radiance,  and  so  on  for 
every  pair  of  pure  colours.  This  table,  however,  already  existed 
in  Monet’s  paintings.  If  the  picture  is  lighted  from  an  indirect 
source  —  a  room  for  instance  where  the  window  is  not  seen, 
—  this  light  nevertheless  causes  reflections  which  destroy  the 
so-called  local  colour  of  the  objects,  even  though  the  source 
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of  it  is  not  perceived.  Lastly,  on  the  arbitrary  outline  of  a  sil¬ 
houette,  there  occurs  an  exchange  of  vibrations  between  the 
object  and  the  sky,  an  intermediate  tinge,  which  unites  them. 
Monet  was  endowed  with  powers  of  vision  that  enabled  him 
to  perceive  this  zone  of  complementary  reflections.  In  his 
landscapes,  we  are  only  made  aware  of  the  transition  from  a 
tree-top  or  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  to  the  circumambient 
atmosphere,  by  the  inter- vibration  of  tonalities  which  proceeds 
at  once  from  the  sky,  or  the  foliage  or  the  soil,  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  line  which,  as  we  say,  marks  the  limit  of  the 
tree  or  the  hill.  Similarly,  if  we  look  carefully  at  the  horizontal 
line  of  a  roof  against  the  sky,  it  at  first  appears  to  us  as  rigid 
and  perfectly  clear-cut.  But  after  a  while  we  see  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  follow  it.  It  is,  as  it  were,  indented,  broken,  eaten  into, 
by  the  vibration  of  the  molecules  of  air. 

According  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  coloration  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  formed  by  the  ever-changing  sheaf  of  light-rays, 
the  incidence  of  which  alters  with  the  progress  of  the  sun, 
and  so  a  painted  landscape  is  the  orderly  presentment  of  the 
reflections  of  this  dominant  coloration.  At  this  point  we  touch 
on  the  elemental  identity  between  painting  and  music.  There 
is  a  fixed  relationship  between  a  note  of  music  and  a  colour. 
A  painter  takes  for  his  theme,  say,  orange  or  green,  and  deve¬ 
lops  it  as  a  musician  would  develop  a  symphony  in  B.  or  D. 
It  follows  that  if  an  idea  in  music  may  be  defined  as  the  harmonic 
development  of  a  t'mbre,  an  idea  in  painting  is  the  harmonic 
development  of  light.  Whether  this  light  and  its  developments 
apply  to  the  representation  of  a  face,  an  interior,  or  a  ship  is 
quite  another  and  a  purely  immaterial  consideration.  The 
idea,  the  thought  of  the  picture  are  in  the  last  resort,  strictly 
bound  up  with  the  colours.  Before  something  that  he  sees, 
be  the  scene  what  it  may,  the  painter  first  of  all  «  thinks  »  in 
orange  or  blue  ;  that  is  to  say  he  thinks  as  an  artist.  Then,  as 
a  man,  he  thinks  of  the  subject  around  which  he  is  going  to 
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weave  his  chromatic  harmonies.  Such  was  the  postulate,  the 
absolutely  logical  postulate,  that  Monet  put  forward  at  a  period 
when  the  School  looked  upon  painting  as  a  corpus  of  means 
applicable  not  to  a  pictorial  but  to  a  literary  idea.  We  may 
imagine  the  amazement  and  indignation  which  ensued,  and 
which  the  public  echoed  and  approved,  because  the  training 
of  the  collective  sense  depends  on  a  whole  series  of  acceptations 
and  adaptations  that  follow  the  first  shock  of  surprise.  The 
history  of  music  shows  us  that,  one  after  another,  the  many 
creations  of  Beethoven,  Franck,  Wagner,  Debussy,  were  judged 
«  barbarous  and  discordant  »  because  of  harmonies  to  which 
the  least  expert  ears  of  to-day  are  quite  accustomed,  so  much 
so  indeed  that  they  wonder  how  harmonies  which  they 
deem  so  delicious,  could  ever  have  been  thought  painful  by 
anyone.  That  means  that  the  accoustical  adaptation  of  the 
collective  ear  is  accomplished,  and  we  may  well  regard  those 
men  who  have  thus  enriched  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the 
human  ear,  as  the  most  profound  musicians.  Similarly  with 
Monet.  He  began  by  making  people  gasp  ;  now  he  amazes  us 
no  more  ;  we  have  grown  used  to  his  vision.  He  has  taught 
many  stubborn  folk  to  use  their  eyes,  to  see.  And  that  in  itself 
is  a  science,  for  we  look  at  all  things  and  take  in  very  few.  There 
was  a  time  when  people  laughed  at  the  Impressionists  because 
they  would  insist  on  putting  blue  and  orange  erverywhere. 
Later  on  they  came  to  understand  that  they  did  not  put  these 
colours  everywhere  and  without  discrimination,  but  just  where 
they  existed,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  these  two  colours  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  illumine  every  sunlit  landscape. 

The  superstition  of  the  «  ton  local  »  has  been  progressively 
weakened,  and  now  thousands  have  traced  for  themselves  the 
observation  work  performed  by  Monet  during  long  years  of 
eager  analysis. 

We  must  not  be  regarded  as  affirming  that  he  succeeded 
all  at  once,  that  he  made  no  mistakes,  that  he  did  not  exagge- 
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rate,  that  he  did  not  make  excessive  demands,  in  the  bold  ardour 
of  his  youth,  on  the  materials  —  colours  and  canvas  —  proper 
to  his  art.  A  study  undertaken  without  anything  to  aid  him, 
save  his  eye  and  the  impulse  within  him,  in  what  was  then  a 
terra  incognita  of  painting,  was  one  of  terrible  difficulty,  and  the 
first  results  could  not  fail  to  be  thankless.  We  may  excuse  a 
critic  of  Huysman’s  reputation  for  having  looked  on  Monet’s 
attempts  from  1880  to  1886  as  «  morbid  improvizations,  exaspe¬ 
rations  of  the  optic  sense  ».  However,  he  did  homage  shortly 
afterwards,  and  with  a  good  grace,  to  work  of  greater  mastery, 
and  hailed  the  triumph  that  had  been  won  in  the  face  of  untold 
obstacles.  The  position  of  Monet,  when  he  began,  might  be 
likened  to  that  of  a  Primitive  compelled  to  rely  entirely  on  his 
own  inventiveness,  with  this  additional  handicap,  namely 
the  necessity  of  clearing  away,  of  utterly  forgetting,  all  prece¬ 
ding  modes  of  painting  and  everything  he  may  have  seen  of 
work  done  in  studios.  Harsh,  discordant  effects,  confusion  of 
values,  were  bound  to  occur.  But  swiftly  the  theorem  became 
the  work  of  art  and  Monet  never  ceased  to  soar.  One  may 
readily  trace  in  his  work  the  development  and  progressive  move¬ 
ment  towards  perfection,  of  the  idea  by  which  he  was  animated, 
of  that  daring  voyage  of  discovery  which  he  pursued  as  it  were 
along  the  confines  of  optical  science.  It  was  in  order  that  he  might 
the  more  thoroughly  apply  it,  and  make  it  more  completely 
understood,  that  this  «  painter  of  the  air  »  made  it  his  business 
to  execute  a  series  of  pictures  on  a  single  «  motif »  such  as  hay¬ 
ricks,  poplars,  cathedrals,  the  «  motif  »  being  transformed  into 
successive  chromatic  variations  in  harmony  with  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  hours.  We  may  certainly  recognize  therein  a 
definite  theoretic  intention,  presenting  technical  observations 
by  which  the  whole  of  contemporary  art  did  not  fail  to  profit. 

Such  intuitions,  investigations  and  experiments,  though 
they  may  serve  to  indicate  a  robust  personality,  are  scarcely 
calculated  to  interest  us  save  in  so  far  as  they  issue  in  artistic 
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expression.  And  this  Monet  never  failed  to  recognise.  If  he 
created  a  process  for  himself,  if  he  made  his  calling,  his  medium 
and  his  tools  the  subject  of  profound  meditation,  it  was  because 
he  hoped  to  annex  to  the  art  of  painting,  not  merely  a  new 
method  of  execution,  but  a  new  realm  of  reverie  and  beauty, 
to  bestow  upon  it  an  undreamt  —  of  prestige.  What  it  especially 
imports  us  to  do  is  to  estimate  the  degree  of  success  he  was 
able  to  attain  ;  to  speak  of  him  as  a  creator  in  art,  a  fulfiller  and 
not  as  a  Frenhofer  striving  blindly  after  some  undefined  master¬ 
piece,  or,  to  limit  ourselves  to  real  life,  a  Paolo  Uccello  reducing 
his  whole  science  of  perspective  to  a  few  meaningles  lineaments. 
During  a  lengthy  period,  those  who  were  fain  not  to  treat 
Monet  as  a  charlatan,  a  pretentious  ignoramus  or  a  madman, 
were  often  disposed  to  rank  him,  more  honourably,  among 
those  who  endeavour  to  square  the  circle,  those  vain  strivers 
after  the  absolute,  the  ill-starred  dreamers  of  the  world,  and 
to  prophesy  for  him  the  mortification  that  inevitably  awaits 
the  Utopian  inventor.  But  times  have  changed.  We  stand  before 
a  big  achievement.  We  have  seen  the  craftsman  at  his  task. 
What  has  the  artist  done  ? 

Claude  Monet  was  guided  through  all  his  long  and  arduous 
labours  by  a  fervent  love  of  animate  nature.  He  has  studied 
her  with  the  passion  of  a  solitary  lover.  He  has  been  the  man  of 
the  fields,  the  waters,  the  woods  and  the  skies,  the  man  with 
a  simple  heart,  but  endowed  with  a  mind  as  subtle  as  his  vision. 
We  have  heard  of  the  faun  that  bent  his  ear  to  murmurs  of  the 
stream  and  forest  ;  Monet  was  the  faun  that  listened  to  the 
light.  He  understood  its  language  before  he  essayed  to  speak  it. 
All  his  work  is  one  pantheistic  poem,  an  unfolding  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  exercised  by  one  image  upon  another  in  the  interweavings 
of  countless  gradations  of  colour. 

Not  only  is  there  nothing  inappropriate  in  speaking,  in  his 
case,  of  pantheism  and  poetry  ;  we  may  go  yet  further  and  speak 
of  music.  Such  comparisons  are  always  dangerous  when  it  is 
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a  painter  that  is  in  question  ;  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  indulge 
in  them  when  Claude  Monet  is:  our  theme,  Claude  Monet  who 
is  so  powerful,  so  exceptional,  so  lonely  a  figure  in  the  history 
of  art ;  who  attempted  and  achieved  what  none  other  had  ever 
attempted  and  achieved,  so  that  in  comparing  him  with  any 
other  artist,  we  are  constrained  to  reduce  the  definition  of  the 
painter  to  its  simplest  terms  and  to  say  that  he  is  one  who 
makes  use  of  canvas  and  brush  to  express  the  feelings  that  are 
within  him.  That  is,  virtually,  the  sole  bond  between  Monet 
and  the  masters  of  old  or  modern  times.  Despite  great  diffe¬ 
rences  in  method  and  in  style,  the  latter  remain  an  interdepen¬ 
dent  group.  Monet  stands  apart.  His  interpretation  of  nature 
by  the  movement  of  luminous  atoms  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  pictorial,  musical,  poetic,  scientific  and  philosophic. 
Monet’s  art  is  pictorial  in  point  of  colour  ;  musical  in  the  ryhthm 
of  its  touches  and  in  the  employment  of  gradations  of  colour 
with  the  significance  of  musical  tones  ;  poetic  in  the  transfi¬ 
guration  of  aspects  under  the  influence  of  light ;  scientific  by 
the  dissociation  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  ;  philosophic  by 
the  atomic  dematerialization  of  matter  as  viewed  and  conceived 
by  the  eyes  and  minds  of  ordinary  everyday  folk.  In  these 
amazing  pictures,  the  alternation  of  analysis  and  synthesis 
is  constantly  perceptible.  Yet  never,  despite  all  that  has  been 
said  on  the  matter,  do  the  specific  gifts  of  the  artist  cease  to 
dominate  this  mutual  interplay  of  instinct  and  experiment. 
The  lofty  intelligence  of  Monet  made  the  most  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  sight.  Though  he  never  limited  himself  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  merely  physical  faculties,  he  was  careful  not  to  intel- 
lectualize  his  art.  He  has  ever  remained  splendidly  sensitive, 
and,  though  he  always  corrected  his  sensations  by  his  reason,  he 
never  so  overdid  the  process  as  to  end  by  reasoning  them  away 
into  thin  air. 

A  chronological  examination  of  his  works  shows  very  clearly 
how  he  gradually  discarded  what  he  had  in  common  with 
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Boudin,  Jongkind,  Manet  and  Courbet,  in  favour  of  a  wholly 
individual  manner,  incessantly  measuring  and  correcting,  in 
the  light  of  nature  herself,  the  influences  borne-in  upon  him 
by  his  relations  with  these  older  men.  It  used  to  be  said,  and 
some  people  are  reviving  the  statement  to-day,  that  he  had 
sacrificed  construction  and  style  in  landscape  painting,  with 
the  sole  object  of  getting  atmosphere.  There  may  be  a  measure 
of  truth  in  the  charge,  as  regards  some  of  his  pictures.  But 
the  reproach  could  only  be  applied  to  his  work  as  a  whole  by 
critics  who  refused  to  use  their  eyes.  Take,  for  example,  the 
pictures  of  1866,  the  Dejeuner  sur  Vherbe ,  the  Terrasse  au  bord 
de  la  mer,  the  two  views  of  Paris  from  the  Louvre,  and  Saint- 
Germain-V Auxerrois.  In  these  we  shall  see  that  if  the  impres¬ 
sionistic  colouring  is  still  somewhat  lacking  in  decision,  the 
artist  shows  himself  a  draughtsman,  a  constructor,  of  a  very 
high  order  indeed,  paying  great  attention  to  matters  of  volume, 
perspective,  density,  putting  things  in  their  due  places  with 
all  the  care  of  a  master  of  1830,  producing,  indeed,  veritable 
«  portraits  d’aspects  ».  I  will  not  make  mention  of  the  figure 
of  this  same  year,  so  fruitful,  so  revealing,  the  .splendid  Dame 
en  vert ,  worthy  of  Courbet  and  Manet,  of  the  Femmes  au  Jar  din, 
in  which,  despite  his  preoccupation  with  his  «  plein  air  »  theo¬ 
ries,  the  drawing  looks  almost  hard,  by  reason  of  its  precision, 
its  will-power,  its  character.  Later  Monet  selected  «  motifs  » 
of  ever  increasing  simplicity,  until,  at  length,  he  was  content 
with  just  a  hayrick  in  Normandy,  a  few  tall  poplars  on  the 
banks  of  the  Epte,  a  mass  of  rock  in  La  Creuse,  a  portion  of 
a  church  front,  the  silhouette  of  a  building  or  a  bridge  in  the 
mists  of  the  Thames.  This  simplification  of  «  motif  »  arose 
from  a  predominant  desire  to  create  the  fairy-like  effects  of 
light  and  atmosphere.  But  here  too  he  gave  proof  of  his  strong 
constructive  sense.  Beneath  the  shifting  interplay  of  luminous 
atoms,  beneath  the  coverlets  of  air  that  he  will  daringly  repre¬ 
sent,  the  soil  will  still  have  its  density,  the  mass  will  be  a  piece 
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of  carving,  like  the  Cathedral ,  the  hayrick  will  have  its  just 
value,  the  poplars,  fretted  in  exquisite  arabesque  against  the 
sky,  will  really  spring  up  from  the  soil  and  shiver  in  the  wind. 
Undoubtedly  photography  despoils  the  works  of  Monet  of 
their  essential  charm,  but  it  leaves  their  framework  intact  and 
displays  his  mastery  of  composition.  However  unelaborate  may 
be  the  « motif  »,  it  is  recorded  in  its  setting  with  admirable  preci¬ 
sion.  Take  the  Sainte-Adresse  of  1867,  or  the  scenes  in  Holland, 
canals  or  tulip  fields,  of  1871,  and  we  shall  see  that  they  are 
as  firmly  set  down  as  anything  of  Rousseau’s  or  Daubigny’s. 
The  example  of  that  admirable  constructionist,  Boudin,  was 
never  forgotten  by  Monet.  All  his  chromatic  innovations  are 
supported  by  this  basis  of  planes,  volumes  and  values  on  which 
the  style  of  the  landscape  depends.  Whatever  the  country  to 
which  Monet  conducts  us,  we  know  it  is  that  country  and  no 
other  ;  there  is  no  need  to  show  us  any  architectural  peculia¬ 
rities,  any  characteristically  national  dress,  to  convince  us  in  the 
matter.  We  breathe,  with  him,  the  very  atmosphere  of  those 
regions  of  the  world  to  which  he  has  led  us. 

All  his  life  long,  Monet  has  been  for  shunning  cities  and  dwel¬ 
ling  amid  the  fields.  He  has  not  shown  us,  as  did  Pissarro  fol¬ 
lowing  in  Millet’s  footsteps,  the  lives  and  labours  of  those  who 
plough  and  sow  and  reap  ;  he  has  painted  for  us  no  Georgies 
of  rustic  life  and  character.  But,  like  the  poet  that  he  is,  he  has 
portrayed  for  us  the  unfolding  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  shimmer 
of  the  distant  horizon,  mingling  almost  always  with  the  scene 
the  transparent  waters  of  some  meandering  river,  some  «  win¬ 
dring  brook®.  Whether  it  be  at  Argenteuil,  at  Vetheuil,  at  Ver¬ 
non  or  at  Giverny,  what  we  chiefly  admire  in  his  presentment 
of  verdure  and  water,  is  the  rustic  spirit  it  conveys,  more  even 
than  the  pictorial  originality  of  its  technique  and  the  perception 
of  the  everchanging  colours  of  the  atmosphere.  Together 
with  Sisley,  to  whom  fame  has  been  so  niggardly  with  her  favours, 
Daubigny  and  Corot,  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  Renoir,  Monet 
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is  the  tender  hearted  magician  who  summons  up  to  our  vision 
the  graces  of  the  Ile-de-France  and  its  Norman  confines.  The 
views  of  Vetheuil  are  triumphant  nature  studies,  where  the 
breezes  whisper  by,  the  clouds  move  on,  the  leafage  rustles 
and  the  waters  gleam,  and  where,  beside  the  hill,  the  neat 
little  village  preens  itself  in  the  joyous  sunlight.  It  is  France, 
the  true  France,  that  he  portrays,  and  all  these  pictures  are 
radiant  with  smiles.  They  have  been  painted  by  a  lover  of 
nature  ;  the  hackneyed  phrase  wears  here  a  new  significance. 
And  all  is  so  true,  so  deeply  felt,  so  alive,  that  we  are  obliged 
to  pause  again  and  ask  ourselves  once  more,  how  such  works 
could  ever  have  seemed  arbitrary  and  incomp renhensible. 
Were  it  not  for  the  depth  of  feeling  that  informs  them,  they 
would  be  but  marvellous  and  triumphant  tours  deforce  of  optical 
finesse.  Each  material  thing  is  expressed  in  its  intimate  sense 
as  powerfully  as  in  a  Courbet  or  a  Rousseau,  and  there  is  more 
than  a  Corot  or  two,  which,  in  comparison,  seem  but  conven¬ 
tional  reveries,  academic  interpretations  of  the  elegiac  muse, 
finding  a  studied  grace  in  a  bichromic  reduction  to  a  certain 
gray  and  a  certain  green,  in  reality  far  more  arbitrary  than 
Monet’s  riotous  multiplicity  of  tones  and  colours,  so  daringly 
faithful  to  the  symphony  of  summer. 

Monet’s  other  love  was  the  sea.  He  was  brought  up  by  its 
shores.  It  was  there  that  his  vocation  came  to  him,  and  to  the 
sea  he  csnsecrated  his  earliest  works.  He  saw  the  sea  as  no 
man  had  ever  seen  it.  In  a  moving  page,  M.  Gustave  Geffroy 
relates  how  he  came  to  know  Monet  when  he  was  living 
at  the  little  fishing  hamlet  of  Port-Goulphar,  sharing  the  life 
of  the  sailors,  at  a  time  when  every  hope  of  success  seemed  to 
be  denied  him,  setting  up  among  the  rocks  by  the  marge  of  the 
wild  sea  the  easel  that  the  sudden  squall  would  overthrow, 
battling  with  the  elements,  striving  to  capture  and  fix  the  hur¬ 
rying  image,  to  catch  the  wild  rhythm  of  the  billows  convulsed 
by  the  North  West  wind.  How  great  was  the  power  of  construe- 
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tion,  how  masterly  the  style,  how  profound  the  knowledge 
of  the  density  of  rocks  and  waves,  with  which  he  portrayed  on 
his  canvas  the  assaults  of  the  Ocean  shattering  itself  in  a  tragic 
fury  of  foam  against  the  Breton  crags.  The  freshest  and  most 
delicate  notation  of  the  shades,  the  gleams,  the  frail,  evanescent 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  restless  element  which  it 
colours,  this  notation,  surpassing  in  optical  insight  any  that 
had  before  been  known,  is  but  one  of  the  qualities  that  give 
their  originality  to  these  canvases.  Their  abiding  loveliness 
is  no  less  derived  from  the  way  in  which  the  movements  of  the 
liquid  mass  are  drawn,  expressed  as  they  are  by  penetrating 
observation  of  their  values,  and  again  from  the  faculty  of  expres¬ 
sing  the  force  of  the  shock,  the  surging  and  dashing  of  the 
denser  element  tormented  by  the  wind.  The  sculptural  style 
of  billow  Constable  and  Courbet  understood  ;  but  their  waves 
seem  rigid  beside  those  which  Monet  contrived  to  endow  with 
life.  What  stirs  the  emotion  here  is  the  portrayal  of  the  elemen¬ 
tal  frenzy  into  which  the  pressure  of  the  squall  flings  the  mass 
of  water,  the  strife  betwixt  two  imponderable,  impalpable, 
irresistible  forces  arrayed  one  against  the  other  and  hurling 
themselves  together  upon  a  third  —  the  lifeless  immobility 
of  the  rocky  cliff.  To  this  conflict  of  blind  forces,  Monet  gave 
a  pathetic  grandeur,  daring  to  consecrate  a  static  art  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  wild  and  vertiginous  motion.  Without  the  pro¬ 
foundly  scientific  character  of  the  presentation  and  design 
everywhere  dissembled  beneath  the  warp  and  woof  of  colour, 
yet  everywhere  visible,  ordering  and  animating  the  tints,  such 
works  would  have  lived  on  for  us  only  as  curious  tours  de  force. 
As  it  is  they  are  true  synthetic  visions  inspired  by  a  splendid, 
great-hearted  passion. 

Nor,  after  Brittany,  did  Monet  fail  to  understand  and  inter¬ 
pret,  the  sapphire  Mediterranean,  a  heaven  beneath,  a  heaven 
above,  a  colour-poem  of  purple  and  blue,  of  jade  and  turquoise. 
Nevertheless  his  greatest  title  to  fame  will  always  be  his  studies 
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of  the  Breton  and  Norman  sea.  He  took  up  once  more  the 
themes  of  Eugene  Boudin  at  le  Havre,  Pourville,  Varengeville 
and  Etretat ;  he  rivalled  them  in  the  delicacy  of  his  colouring, 
he  surpassed  them  in  style  and  strength.  And  the  whole  series 
appears  to-day  as  classic  as  the  forests  of  Theodore  Rousseau, 
as  firm  in  execution  as  the  sea-pieces  of  Constable.  More  and 
more  Monet  eliminates  the  details  beloved  of  Boudin,  silhouettes 
on  the  shores,  boats  aground  or  afloat,  sails  or  smoke  wreaths 
on  the  distant  sea-line.  With  sky  and  land  and  water  he  com¬ 
posed  his  truthful  records,  illumined  with  the  poetry  of  light, 
the  feeling  of  space,  the  spirit  of  lonely  contemplation.  He  makes 
perceptible  the  dual  symphony  of  the  stir  of  sea  and  sky,  and 
the  vibration  of  light.  They  steal  into  the  soul  untrammelled 
by  any  secondary  accident.  In  the  presence  of  scenes  such 
as  these,  Monet  isolates  us  as  he  isolated  himself ;  he  leaves 
us  face  to  face  with  the  illimitable  and  the  eternal.  We  have 
hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  painter  :  we  have  not  sufficiently 
pointed  out  to  what  an  extent  those  works  are  informed  by  the 
will  power  of  a  contemplative  spirit,  of  a  dreamer  in  love  with 
solitude,  whose  every  touch,  in  transcribing  a  nuance,  a  grada¬ 
tion  of  tone,  also  recorded  an  emotion.  For  all  its  keenness, 
his  vision  has  never  been  cold.  A  sea-piece  of  Monet’s  marks 
down,  together  with  an  aspect  of  nature,  those  hours  of  inward 
life  when,  remote  from  all,  his  human  soul  enjoyed  a  secret 
and  complete  communion  with  the  elements.  Before  he  retur¬ 
ned  to  the  lowly  inn  where  he  lived  like  a  humble  sailor,  he  reali¬ 
zed,  poor  and  misunderstood  as  he  was,  the  prayer  which  Goethe, 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Faust,  « O  Nature  would  that  I  might 
be  but  a  man  in  thy  sight.  » 

If  Monet,  with  his  enthusiasm  for  the  sea  and  the  fields, 
preferred  to  live  remote  from  cities,  from  their  noise,  from 
their  artificial  atmosphere,  he  nevertheless  visited  and  painted 
them,  consecrating  to  them  all  his  insight,  all  the  mystery 
of  his  art.  And  this  part  of  his  work  helps  us  to  prove,  if 
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proof  be  needed,  how  vain  are  the  reproaches  which,  though 
certain  minor  impressionists  might  merit  them,  are  in  his 
case  totally  undeserved  :  Carelessness  of  construction,  a  hasty 
and  indifferent  selection  of  any  theme  that  came  to  Jiand  for 
the  development  of  his  chromatic  variations. 

The  importance  attached  by  Monet  to  construction  was 
made  manifest  at  the  outset  by  his  pictures  of  living  people, 
such  as  Camille,  the  Japonaise,  the  Femmes  au  Jar  din,  the 
pensive  young  woman  of  the  Meditation  of  1874,  various  studies 
of  fishermen  and  peasants,  all  of  which  thake  us  regret  that 
the  artist  should  have  left  to  others  the  representation  of  the 
human  creature.  It  was  time,  no  doubt,  rather  than  desire  that 
was  lacking.  He  had  it  in  him  to  become  a  portrait  painter  of 
strength  and  insight.  The  most  perfunctory  little  silhouettes 
of  persons  which  he  has  put  in  certain  pictures  of  forests  and 
seashores  are  always  expressive,  correct  and  life-like.  The  first 
pictures  of  city  life  that  he  completed,  Saint- Germain-l’ Au- 
xerrois,  or  the  Cite  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  Louvre,  are, 
as  I  have  said,  constructed  with  precision  and  very  accurately 
drawn,  and  the  desire  to  bring  out  the  light-effects  is  never 
suffered  to  interfere  with  the  correct  representation  of  densities 
and  planes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  studies  of  the  Dutch 
canals.  I  hardly  know  any  flagrant  examples  of  «  fluidity  » 
in  Monet  beyond  two  pictures  which  were  mere  episodes  in 
his  work  ;  and  in  these,  morover,  the  subject  required  it.  One 
of  them  depicts  the  Boulevards,  viewed  from  an  upper  storey 
on  carnival  day  and  the  crowd  is  seen  through  the  branches 
of  trees  which  are  hung  with  streamers.  The  pictures  dates 
from  1873.  Monet  was  not  as  yet  complete  master  of  his  tech¬ 
nique,  and  he  had  here  attempted  a  task  of  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  work  was  nothing  but  a  mass  of  but  how  amusingly 
daring,  how  ingenious  the  arrangement  of  lines  continually 
interrupted  by  the  goings  and  comings  of  the  crowd,  and  how 
true  to  nature  the  colour  of  the  Paris  sky  at  that  ungenial  season 
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of  the  year.  The  other  picture  represents  a  street  in  Paris  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  July.  The  street  is  deserted.  Everyone 
has  gone  off  to  the  Review.  The  shops  are  shut  up,  the  shutters 
closed,  and  the  flags  sway  droopingly  over  silent  facades  gilded 
by  the  broad  sunlight.  A  fiacre  seems  as  if  it  were  dozing  outside 
a  front-door.  A  cripple  on  crutches  goes  stumping  along,  ma¬ 
king  for  the  shady  patches  on  the  pavement.  That  is  all.  It  is 
merely  a  sketch,  but  extraordinarily  delicate,  and  intensely 
Parisian  in  feeling.  This  picture  with  «  nothing  in  it  »  would  be 
as  completely  lost  in  a  photograph  as  would  be  a  witticism 
translated  into  another  language. 

Everywhere  else,  whether  he  is  painting  the  celebrated  and 
defunct  Grenouillere  with  the  same  turn  of  humour  that  marked 
his  early  efforts  as  a  caricaturist,  or  whether  it  be  the  cliffs, 
the  woods,  or  the  rocks  of  La  Creuse,  Monet  is  always  a  construc¬ 
tor.  More  than  that,  he  picks  and  chooses.  He  doesn’t  take 
up  his  position  by  chance.  He  meditates,  he  composes,  he 
adjusts  his  subject  to  its  framework  with  rare  insight,  even 
when  he  has  scarcely  anything  more  on  his  canvas  than  sky, 
water,  and  a  piece  of  land.  But  the  whole  is  carefully  designed  ; 
not  a  single  thing  could  be  shifted.  He  was,  therefore,  tho¬ 
roughly  equipped  to  tackle  great  buildings.  His  earliest  attempts 
in  this  direction  were  studies  of  the  Booking  Hall  of  the  old 
wooden  station  at  Saint-Lazare,  which  disappeared  long  since, 
but  which  Parisians  now  turning  grey  can  still  call  to  mind. 
Manet,  for  his  part,  had  been  rather  tickled  at  the  modern 
idea  of  painting  a  railway,  on  purpose  to  put  up  the  backs  of  the 
academic  gentlemen  with  their  passion  for  exalted  subjects  ; 
and  Turner  found,  after  the  first  time  or  two  that  he  set  eyes 
on  a  locomotive,  a  subject  for  an  astounding  picture  whose 
title  «Rain,  Wind  and  Speed  »,  no  less  than  its  technique,  was 
a  direct  forerunner  of  the  impressionism  of  Monet.  The  latter’s 
studies  at  Saint-Lazare  grip  you  by  the  truthful  way  in  which 
they  give  the  different  grades  of  colour  in  the  clouds  of  steam 
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and  smoke  shot  through  by  the  sun’s  rays,  the  tints  of  the  glass 
panes,  the  colour  of  the  soil,  the  animation  of  the  figures.  All 
the  same,  there  are  some  discordant  and  mechanical  tone  effects, 
some  inadequate  liaisons ,  some  a  priori  notions  doing  duty 
for  thought,  a  certain  inconsistency,  a  certain  harshness.  But, 
if  its  defects  are  visible,  its  virtues  are  admirable,  and  these 
attempts  bear  with  them  the  promise  of  the  amazing  successes 
that  were  to  come  later  when,  a  complete  master  of  his  craft, 
he  depicted  the  effects  of  the  mists  and  fogs  of  London. 

The  most  daring,  the  most  individual  and  the  most  singular 
of  all  his  efforts  is  probably  the  series  known  as  the  Cathedrales. 
To  make  a  picture  out  of  a  gigantic  mass  of  sculptured  stone, 
seen  almost  without  perspective  from  the  ground  upwards 
and  filling  the  whole  of  the  canvas,  seems  to  be  about  as  impos¬ 
sible  as  making  a  picture  of  a  rock,  as  Courbet  sometimes 
tried  to  do  in  his  studies  of  the  Jura  district.  It  meant  that  the 
style  was  to  be  sought  solely  from  the  object  represented.  A  mi¬ 
nute  copy  of  the  given  object  would  have  been  insipid,  or  at 
all  events  etching  would  have  been  better  suited  to  the  task. 
But  Monet  did  not  suffer  any  objection  to  stand  in  his  way. 
Nothing  deflected  his  logical  mind  from  the  determination 
to  display  the  colour  changes  of  the  atmosphere  wrought  by 
the  procession  of  the  hours  on  the  local  colour  of  the  stone 
upon  which  centuries  had  left  their  mark  ;  to  paint,  not  so 
much  the  facade  of  a  cathedral,  as  the  layers  of  air  interposed 
between  it  and  the  eye  of  the  spectator  ;  to  capture  and  express 
the  infinite  mobility  of  the  luminous  atoms  ;  to  show,  in  es¬ 
saying  a  score  of  interpretations  of  the  same  subject,  without 
any  variation  of  position,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mono¬ 
tone  for  the  truly  contemplative  observer  ;  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  possible  to  seek,  and  obtain,  both  style  and  composi¬ 
tion,  from  that  living  thing,  the  coloured  atmosphere.  There 
resulted  a  sequence  of  strophes  of  a  marvellous  poem,  in  which 
the  details  of  that  miracle  of  the  Gothic  spirit,  the  Cathedral 
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of  Rouen,  are  merely  suggested  and  synthetized  (yet  ever 
with  a  scrupulous  precision  of  design,  of  adjustment,  of  cons¬ 
truction  and  a  sensitive  regard  for  volumes  and  densities) 
and  in  which  the  fane  itself  always  appears  like  some  mysterious 
and  adorable  image  half-hidden  by  multi-coloured  veils  made 
lucent  by  the  sun,  in  which  there  float  and  intermingle  the 
subtlest  and  most  delicious  nuances,  warp  and  woof  of  softly 
melting  hues,  shimmerings,  efflorescences,  airy  as  petal  dust, 
delicate  as  bloom  of  butterflies’  wings,  ethereal  visions  captured 
and  harvested  by  a  magician’s  eye.  A  transfiguring  and  airily 
imaginative  vision,  this  work  of  a  fairy  alchemist  transports 
us  to  the  realm  of  dreams,  so  nebulous  and  aerial  is  its  repre¬ 
sentation  of  material  things.  It  calls  to  memory  the  poems 
of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  the  music  of  Debussy.  An  optical  theorem 
issuing  in  a  airy  phantasm,  the  caprice  of  a  magician  of  genius, 
the  tour  de  force  of  a  colourist  endowed  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  sight,  inventing  a  mode  of  pictorial  expression  for 
himself  alone,  embarking  on  an  adventure  more  perilous  than 
any  essayed  by  Turner,  since  he  would  fain  be  a  painter  not 
of  Nature  only  but  of  the  incorporal  air  itself,  of  Proteus  and 
his  infinite  metamorphoses,  the  truthful  hallucination  of  a 
pantheist  demanding  of  paint  and  canvas  what  none  before 
him  had  ever  dreamed  of  demanding,  all  this,  with  whatever 
of  praise  or  blame  it  implies,  may  lawfully  be  uttered  as  we 
gaze  on  these  Cathedrals  in  which  the  painting,  wholly  spiri¬ 
tualized,  combines  the  attributes  of  poetry  and  music  in  radiant 
interfusion.  The  cumulative  effect  was  glorious  and  unfor¬ 
gettable.  I  say  «  was  »  because  the  dispersal  of  these  twenty 
paintings  is  a  thing  most  markedly  to  be  deplored.  They  inter¬ 
preted  one  another,  like  the  Hayricks  and  the  Poplars.  The 
Cathedrals  should  have  been  presented  collectively  to  poste¬ 
rity,  so  that  we  might  note  the  shadows  of  the  sequent  hours 
moving  noiselessly  over  their  changeless  fronts,  as  we  may  do 
with  the  Nympheas.  We  should  then  more  easily  have  understood 
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the  reason  of  the  singular  technique  employed  by  Monet, 
there  ;  of  the  rich,  densified,  glassy  material  which  he  prepared 
so  that  he  might  display  his  sparkling  gems  of  crisping  light. 
The  facade  is  in  fact  always  presented  somewhat  obliquely, 
sometimes  the  base  of  it  and  a  little  ground,  sometimes  just 
a  fragment,  beginning  a  few  yards  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
with  a  little  sky  showing  at  the  commencement  of  the  «  Tour  de 
Beurre  ».  The  edifice  is  treated  like  an  antique  fragment  and 
the  whole  light-effect  is  calculated  so  as  to  glance  obliquely 
along  the  stone  work  rather  than  to  shine  directly  upon  it. 
This  treatment  of  his  subject  led  Monet  to  invent  a  method 
which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  arouse  a  feeling  of 
amazement  even  in  those  who  appreciated  the  grandeur  of  all 
this  profusion  of  colour,  who  realized  the  symphonic  mastery, 
the  profound  originality  of  the  visionary. 

London  and  Venice  furnished  Monet  with  two  other  great 
occasions  to  wrestle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  prism.  He  met 
with  varying  success.  In  point  of  fact  the  London  series  in  no 
way  claims  to  suggest  London  itself  or  the  life  of  the  English 
people.  It  is  concerned  with  the  Thames,  and  we  might  say, 
if  we  were  in  facetious  vein,  that  it  is  based  on  a  foundation 
of  London  fog.  The  fog  indeed  is  its  main  subject  :  the  play 
of  the  sun’s  rays  upon  the  water,  the  mist  and  the  sky,  such 
are  the  themes.  Charing  Cross  Bridge  seen  lengthwise,  Waterloo 
Bridge  seen  full  in  front,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
their  lofty  towers  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  these  are  but 
the  occasions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  work,  and  here  too  are  unfolded 
the  movements  of  a  symphony.  He  obtains  colour  effects  uni¬ 
maginable  by  anyone  who  has  never  seen  London  ;  but  for 
for  anyone  who  has  seen  it,  these  effects  are  extraordinarily  true 
in  their  representation  of  those  ceaseless  conflicts  of  lights 
and  shadows,  the  subtle  magic  of  the  sunlight  striving  to  pierce 
the  banks  of  mist,  the  presentiment  of  a  sun,  divined  rather 
than  seen,  suddenly  shining  out  only  to  disappear  again,  the 
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cold  or  tepid  air  saturated  with  humidity,  the  heavy  wash  of 
the  swift,  turgid  waters  whose  motion,  whose  very  smell,  the 
painter  contrives  to  suggest.  Here  once  more  he  achieved  the 
poetic  heights  by  his  power  of  conjuring  up  the  airy  pageantry  of 
silhouettes,  of  portraying  the  mystery  of  things  ethereal.  And  here 
too  he  showed  his  greatness  as  a  painter  by  his  choice  of  «  motif  », 
his  power  of  arrangement  and  construction.  Even  in  fog,  even 
in  the  clear,  naked  air,  Monet  beholds  perspective,  and  all  the 
living  energy  of  the  viewless  and  imponderable  elements. 
For  him  the  atmosphere  is  no  mere  void  ;  it  is  possessed  of 
substance  and  purpose.  Such  a  scene  as  this  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  towards  which  a  flock  of  seagulls  are  winging 
their  way,  scattered  about  the  sky  with  all  the  delicacy  of  a 
Japanese  arabesque,  again  brings  the  name  of  Poe  to  our  minds. 
How  the  incomparable  dreamer  of  The  Island  of  the  Fay ,  Lan- 
dor’s  Cottage,  The  Domain  of  Arnheim  and  Ulalume  would 
have  understood  and  appreciated  such  works.  They  resemble 
the  Nocturnes  of  Whistler  ;  they  are  filled  with  musical  grada¬ 
tions  of  tone  that  may  be  easily  transferred  from  the  eye  to  the 
ear  and,  finally,  they  are  in  unison  with  the  last  desires  of  the 
glorious  Turner,  whom  Monet,  the  Turner  of  France,  came, 
not  indeed  to  challenge,  but  to  honour,  in  his  own  historic 
City.  The  whole  of  this  series,  symphony  or  orchestral  suite, 
on  the  Thames  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  London. 

Great  as  is  the  admiration  I  have  always  entertained  for 
Monet,  I  number  myself  among  those  whose  attitude  towards 
the  Venetian  series  is  qualified  by  one  or  two  reservations. 
Doubtless  he  brought  to  the  execution  of  that  task  the  same 
great  gifts  as  ever.  He  was  already  familiarized  with  the  sun¬ 
light  of  the  South  by  his  magnificent  studies  at  Antibes,  Vinti- 
mille,  Bordighera,  and,  on  whatsoever  his  sovereign  glance 
alighted,  he  penetrated  its  mysteries  and  read  its  secret. 

He  saw  and  expressed  the  sky,  the  air,  the  water,  of  Venice 
with  that  faculty  of  optical  adaptation  which  is  one  of  his  most 
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striking  characteristics.  But  Venice  is  a  city  apart,  Monet  not 
only  painted  its  atmosphere,  he  resolved  to  paint  some  of  its 
palaces,  and  he  represented  them  «  behind  the  air  »,  like  his 
Cathedrals.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  he  leaves  unsatisfied  some 
people  who,  like  myself,  love  Venice  with  a  lover’s  passion  for 
his  mistress.  These  fa9ades  of  the  palaces  of  Dario,  Contarini 
or  da  Mula  are,  in  our  eyes,  pages  of  history  ;  every  stone, 
every  casement,  every  moulding  there,  has  its  significance, 
which  no  preoccupation  with  the  fairylike  effects  of  sunlight 
playing  fleetingly  upon  their  immemorial  splendour  could 
ever  make  us  forget.  They  are  for  us  something  very  different 
from  mere  «  motifs  »  serving  as  means  to  illustrate  the  play  of 
light  and  shadow.  One  would  suppose  that  Monet  resolved 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  dead  buildings,  destined  to  crumble 
into  dust,  and  the  eternal  vitality  of  Light.  But  Venice  is  in 
no  wise  dead.  She  continues  to  live  a  marvellous  life  in  the  realm 
of  legend,  and  her  palaces  are  not  deserted. 

Despite  their  sumptuous  and  exquisite  tonalities,  these 
works  of  Monet  are  designed  to  rejuvenate  with  sunlight  a 
sort  of  ghostlike  decrepitude,  and  their  spectral  appearance 
is  inappropriate  to  the  clear-cut  character  which  marks  every¬ 
thing  in  this  Adriatic  atmosphere,  so  limpid,  so  sparkling, 
so  free  from  mist,  which  Cima,  Giorgione,  Guardi,  Tiepolo 
have  so  faithfully  expressed.  It  may  be  that  the  impressionnist 
method,  per  se,  is  less  suited  to  the  clarity  of  the  Mediter- 
renean  atmosphere  than  the  vague  and  variable  lights  of  France 
and  the  countries  of  the  North.  Yet  here  the  shortcoming  —  and 
it  is  only  a  comparative  one,  for  these  canvases  of  Monet,  are, 
after  all,  full  of  light  and  charm  —  is  attributable  less  to  the 
artist  than  to  the  method  which  would  treat  impressionistically 
things  which  are  pictorial  in  themselves.  Such  treatment  is 
sound  enough  in  theory  :  in  practice  it  is  not  universally  appli¬ 
cable.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  portrait  painting.  Impressio¬ 
nists  for  the  most  part  have  only  achieved  qualified  successes 
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in  the  art  of  portraiture,  in  which  they  have  shown  comparati¬ 
vely  little  psychological  insight.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
have  treated  the  human  countenance  objectively,  that  is  to  say 
as  a  solid  enisled  in  the  circumambient  atmosphere,  and  played 
upon  by  its  multitudinous  lights  and  shadows  ;  but  they  have 
forgotten  that,  over  and  above  the  outward  appearance,  the 
thing  that  matters  is  the  expression,  the  shadowing  forth  of  the 
inward  life,  the  revelation  of  character  and  mentality.  Hence 
the  inability  of  Renoir,  for  example,  to  paint,  say,  Wagner, 
or  Mallarme  or  Rodin,  whose  souls  we  expect  to  discern  beyond 
the  mere  fleshly  clothing  of  them.  Monet  executed  the  few 
figures  he  painted  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  quite  in  the 
classical  manner,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that,  had  he  gone 
on  painting  portraits,  particularly  portraits  where  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  sitter  would  have  been  the  principal  conside¬ 
ration,  he  would  not  have  applied  his  impressionistic  methods. 
The  profound  comprehension  of  a  physiognomy  requires 
that  we  should  forget  the  multitude  of  nuances  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  creates  upon  the  skin,  to  seek  out  a  totally  different 
thing.  We  never  look  at  a  face  as  -we  look  at  a  bouquet,  a  piece 
of  fruit  or  a  field.  The  nature  of  our  work  is  widely  different. 
So  also  in  the  case  of  a  Venetian  palace  ;  we  contemplate 
it  as  if  it  were  a  sculptured  portrait  and  not  as  a  mere  «  motif  » 
for  the  display  of  light  effects.  We  should  feel  the  same  before 
the  Parthenon,  Paestum  or  Luxor.  There  are  places  where 
the  majesty  of  history,  human  or  divine,  overshadows  all,  and 
where  the  portrayal  of  the  conflict  between  light  and  matter 
does  not  satisfy  us.  But  on  this  far-off  frontier  expire  not  merely 
the  rights  of  the  impressionist,  but  those  of  almost  every  painter. 

To  his  landscapes  of  fields,  woods,  seashores,  to  his  studies 
of  the  sea,  to  his  chromatic  syntheses  of  the  atmosphere  of 
towns  and  cities,  Monet  added  the  series  of  views  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Fiords  which  he  painted  during  a  sojourn  amid  the 
snows  of  the  village  of  Sandviken.  He  added,  particularly, 
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a  certain  number  of  «  Natures  Mortes  »  of  wonderful  beauty, 
pictures  in  which  the  tremulous  thrill  of  the  light  gives  life 
to  divers  lonely  scenes,  such  as  a  path  in  the  forest  in  autumn, 
where  we  see  the  sportsmen  making  their  way  among  the 
dead  leaves  ;  or  that  flock  of  white  turkeys  all  damasked  with 
sunlight,  in  the  grass,  and  in  the  background  a  little  chateau  ; 
and  others  which  have  gone  to  foreign  countries,  as,  alas,  have 
most  of  Monet’s  paintings  and  the  productions  of  the  impres¬ 
sionist  school.  And  then  the  Nympheas,  poems  of  flowers  and 
waves,  which  he  took  up  again  and  again.  They  formed  the 
theme  which  has  haunted  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  artist’s 
life.  They  reveal  the  sanctuary  of  his  dream-world,  they  are 
the  expression  of  that  contemplative  side  of  his  nature  which 
critics  and  art  lovers  have  passed  too  lightly  by. 

The  influence  of  work  so  intimate  has  been  considerable, 
as  everyone  knows  ;  but  it  is  easier  to  speak  of  it  in  general 
terms  than  to  give  a  precise  account  of  its  various  phases.  It  is 
a  fact  that  Manet  was  directly  inspired  by  Monet,  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  namely  from  1872  to  1883,  the  period  when 
the  great  painter,  after  having  been  a  realist  and  a  caracteriste  of 
the  Spanish  School,  quite  content  with  «  Museum  daylight  », 
determined  at  length  to  devote  himself  to  studying  open-air 
effects.  He  realised  how  important  was  the  influence  which  the 
young  man  from  le  Havre  was  exercising  on  modern  art. 

Among  the  group  described  —  I  have  already  said  how 
inaccurately  —  as  Impressionists,  what  was  uppermost  in 
everyone’s  mind  was,  as  a  reaction  against  the  Romantic  and 
Academic  Schools,  the  desire  to  depict  the  ordinary  everyday 
life  of  the  times.  The  problems  of  «  open  air  »  painting  and 
the  analysis  of  the  spectrum  did  not  arise  until  Monet  came 
on  the  scene.  At  first  they  were  merely  regarded  as  an  eccen¬ 
tricity,  a  sort  of  subsidiary  interest  to  the  principal  aim,  which 
was  the  representation  of  life  as  it  was.  The  desire  to  achieve 
truth  in  the  representation  of  atmosphere  arose  as  a  sort  of 
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collateral  of  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
In  the  former  branch  Degas  never  manifested  any  real  interest. 
Degas  belonged  wholly  to  the  classical  school  as  a  painter,  and 
was  almost  wholly  content  with  the  «  lumiere  des  Musees  ». 
Though  he  looked  on  at  the  evolution  of  his  friends’  experi¬ 
ments  with  interest,  he  took  no  active  part  in  them.  Indeed  he 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  opinion  that  these  «  plein-air  » 
ideas  had  no  very  profound  artistic  significance,  and  that  the 
great  masters,  though  they  may  have  had  an  inkling  of  them, 
would  never  have  endured  their  domination,  seeing  that  a  work 
of  art  should  be,  first  and  foremost,  a  creation  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  reinforced  with  observations  from  nature. 

In  the  case  of  Renoir  we  may  note  a  more  curious  variation 
of  view.  His  earliest  works  were  rather  complicated  exercises 
in  style  ;  then  he  devoted  himself  to  the  portrayal  of  modem 
life,  but  without  abandoning  that  decorative  and  fanciful 
tendency  which  was  one  of  the  adornments  of  his  genius.  The 
principles  to  which  Monet  yielded  his  allegiance  then  took 
his  fancy,  and  for  a  few  years  he  turned  out  some  delightful 
works,  stippling,  separating  his  colours,  and  doing  all  his  work 
in  the  open  air.  But  from  1883  onwards,  he  began  to  entertain 
doubts  concerning  this  method,  finally  coming  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  could  neither  paint  nor  draw  and  that,  in  the  open, 
one  could  not  know  or  see  what  one  was  about.  He  therefore 
returned  to  the  art  of  the  masters  and  the  museums.  Thus  Degas 
owed  nothing  to  Monet,  while  Renoir  was  influenced  by  him 
only  for  a  limited  number  of  years.  In  the  case  of  Sisley  and 
Pissarro,  his  influence  was  profounder  and  more  continuous. 
They  both  derived  from  Corot,  just  as  Monet  derived  from 
Boudin  and  Jongkind.  Modesty,  which  was  one  of  Pissarro’s 
most  engaging  characteristics,  may  perhaps  have  hindered 
him  from  attaining  that  degree  of  greatness  and  originality 
to  which  his  gifts  seemed  to  entitle  him.  The  veneration  he 
entertained  for  Monet  led  him  to  assimilate  and  apply  his 
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method  in  delicate  studies  of  fields  and  meadows,  just  as  he 
afterwards  imitated  his  younger  confreres,  the  «  pointillistes  » 
of  1886,  because  he  thought  he  discerned  in  their  technique 
a  superiority  over  his  own.  Sisley,  a  skilful,  sincere  and  exqui¬ 
site  painter,  was  also  influenced  by  Monet,  though  he  never 
abandoned  the  delicate,  shadowy  and  softer  lights  to  attempt 
the  undimmed  splendours  of  the  Empyrean. 

We  may  take  it  that  the  violent  and  prolonged  hostility 
to  Impressionism  evinced  by  the  Salons,  the  critics  and  the 
public,  was  successively  due  to  two  causes.  The  first  wras  the 
realistic  nature  of  its  character  drawing.  The  trouble  with 
Manet,  as  with  Courbet  and  Millet,  had  been  the  choice  of 
subjects,  which  were  described  as  low,  coarse  and  offensive 
to  taste.  The  second  cause,  which  was  of  a  totally  different 
order,  became  operative  just  as  the  former  was  beginning  to 
disappear.  It  had  to  do  with  the  question  of  open  air  painting 
and  chromatic  analysis.  And  it  was  Monet  who  brought  it 
about.  The  critics  were  beginning  to  condone  what  they  called 
«the  triviality))  of  the  subjects,  when  lo  !  along  came  the  Impres¬ 
sionists,  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Realists  and  paint  things 
that  made  people  talk  about  «  lunatics  in  a  dye-works  ».  Having 
outraged  the  public  mind,  they  were  now  bent  on  outraging 
the  public  eye.  But  in  proportion  as  realism  came  to  be  tolerated, 
the  chromatic  conception  revealed  by  Monet’s  work  made  its 
way,  willy-nilly,  into  the  Salons,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
Monet,  though  he  never  enunciated  a  theory,  never  claimed 
to  found  a  school,  was  nevertheless  a  master  in  the  didactic 
sense  of  the  word.  Realism  gave  new  life  to  the  arts  of  illustra¬ 
tion  and  poster- work.  Monet’s  use  of  colour  opened  up  new 
fields  of  vision,  and  his  canvases  have  been  studied  by  hundreds 
of  painters,  both  in  France  and  other  countries.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  full  list  of  them  here.  I  will  name  but  a  few. 
The  interesting  «  pointilliste  »  movement  associated  with  the 
names  of  Seurat,  Angrand,  Dubois-Pillet,  Signac,  Luce,  Van 
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Rysselberghe,  Henri-Edmond  Cross,  could  never  have  existed 
had  it  not  been  for  Monet’s  preliminary  example.  We  should 
never  have  known  Lebourg’s  delicate  art  had  it  not  been  for 
Monet.  The  process  of  chromatic  analysis  and  the  colour- 
spot  was  employed  by  artists  like  Henri  Martin,  Ernest  Laurent, 
and  Le  Sidaner  to  express  the  dream-spirit  and  the  inner  life, 
anti-realistic  conceptions  diametrically  opposed  to  that  super¬ 
ficial  study  of  fugitive  phenomena  which  too  many  of  Monet’s 
imitators,  such  as  Maufra,  Moret,  and  many  others,  have 
caused  to  be  included  under  the  impressionist  label.  Even  so 
great  an  artist  as  Besnard,  who  comes  of  a  widely  different 
artistic  lineage,  though  he  owed  nothing  directly  to  Monet, 
yet,  in  a  subtle  indefinable  manner,  came  near  to  him  in  his 
daring  analyses  of  reflections. 

Cezanne  must  be  considered  as  a  case  apart.  He  was  for 
long  unknown,  and  though  associated  with  the  Impressionists 
in  the  early  days,  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  fray.  Yet,  from  1900 
onwards,  he  was  fated  to  exert  an  influence  which,  however 
much  the  subject  of  controversy,  was  of  incontestable  impor¬ 
tance.  Brought  to  Paris  by  Zola,  his  fellow-student  at  Aix, 
enrolled  in  the  revolutionary  ranks  of  the  realists  despite  some 
naively  classical  leanings,  Cezanne  fell  under  the  influence 
of  the  chromatic  experimentalists,  yet  he  never  ceased  to  be 
animated  by  a  certain  ideal  of  style  which  he  could  not  realise 
but  which  he  defined  pretty  well  as  an  impressionism  that 
should  become  as  lasting  as  the  paintings  of  the  old  Masters. 

Cezanne  used  to  say  of  Monet  :  «  Tis  but  an  eye,  but  what 
an  eye  !  »  an  observation  which  shows  how  incapable  he  was  of 
understanding  the  careful  composition,  the  poetry  of  nature, 
the  deeply  meditative  spirit  which  informed  Monet’s  rainbow- 
coloured  fairyland.  Monet  was  a  man  of  genius  and,  as  an  artist, 
infinitely  his  superior.  But  Cezanne’s  opinion  proves  at  the 
same  time  how  little  of  an  Impressionist  he  was,  at  least  in  the 
superficial  sense  of  the  word.  Cezanne  never  practised  the  di- 
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vision  of  tones  or  the  use  of  colour  spots.  He  always  employed 
whole  tones  and  a  medium  as  heavy  and  resisting  as  lacquer  ; 
nevertheless  it  was  probably  Monet’s  example  that  set  him 
on  the  path  which  he  afterwards  decided  to  pursue  alone. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Gauguin  and  the  Japanese  group, 
consisting  of  Vuillard,  Bonnard,  Roussel,  Toulouse-Lautrec, 
of  Berthe  Morisot  (although  she  derives  rather  from  her  bro¬ 
ther  in-law  Manet  and  from  Renoir)  of  Jules  Cheret  and  Louis 
Legrand.  Upon  artists  the  most  divers  in  aim  and  achievement, 
the  personality  of  the  great  painter  of  the  Hayricks,  the  Poplars 
and  the  Cathedrals  has  exerted  its  effect. 

Now  that  Impressionism  is  known,  is  indeed  a  thing  of  the 
past,  we  can  easily  perceive  that  its  leading  spirits  were  moulded 
by  certain  influences  ;  we  can,  as  it  were,  trace  their  artistic 
genealogy.  Ingres  acted  upon  the  character  drawers,  Delacroix 
on  the  chromatists.  Renoir  seems  to  have  been,  in  spirit  and 
technique,  the  outcome,  the  conclusion,  delayed  for  a  hundred 
years,  of  the  xvmth  century,  an  ampler  Boucher,  a  stronger 
Fragonard,  reaching  back  through  them  to  Rubens  and  the 
Venetians.  The  links  which  unite  Degas  with  the  Primitives 
and  with  Ingres  are  evident,  as  are  those  that  associate  Monet 
with  El  Greco  and  Ribera  (rather  than  with  Goya),  with  Ca- 
ravage  and  Courbet.  Claude  Monet’s  technical  ancestry  inclu¬ 
ded  Turner,  Constable,  Delacroix,  Chardin  and  Watteau 
But  he  extended  their  principles  to  an  unexpected  degree. 

Nature  had  endowed  him  with  marvellous  powers  of  vision. 
If  he  had  nothing  but  his  physical  qualities,  would  not  the  merit 
of  his  technique  have  been  solely  bound  up  with  the  excellence, 
the  unique  power,  of  his  visual  organs  ?  And  again,  despite  the 
triumph  of  his  genius,  can  we  hold  that  the  study  of  light, 
in  and  for  itself,  affords  an  artist  a  necessary  and  sufficient 
aestheic  basis  ? 

Sure  were  the  questions  raised  thirty  or  forty  ;  years  ago  by 
Monet’s  supporters  as  affording  conclusive  testimony  of  his 
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greatness.  Sincewhat  may  be  callep  the  Cezanne  reaciton,  these 
same  questions  have  been  put  and  answered  • —  such  is  the  irony 
of  things  —  with  counter-arguments  that  would  have  satisfied 
the  most  rigid  adherent  of  the  academic  school. 

In  other  words,  if,  as  a  personality,  Monet  is  still  held  to 
be  worthy  of  our  wholehearted  admiration  and  respect,  must 
it  not  be  allowed  that  he  erred  in  giving  himself  up  so  entirely 
to  the  pursuit  of  that  Protean  effluence,  the  sun’s  light  ?  Did 
he  not  abandon,  not  indeed  for  the  shadow,  but  for  the  light, 
the  substantial  quarry  that  every  artist  should  pursue  ? 

The  old  Masters  may  have  had  an  inkling  of  this  pursuit 
of  Proteus,  but  they  mistrusted  it  and  clung  to  less  elusive 
verities.  When  Cezanne  used  to  say  «  I  have  found  out  that 
the  sun  is  a  thing  which  you  cannot  paint,  but  which  you  can 
represent  »,  he  really  thought  that  he  had  discovered  a  thing  — 
which  in  reality  all  the  great  painters  of  old  days  had  known 
before  him.  Can  one  really  imagine  that  men  like  Ruysdael, 
Titian,  Rembrandt,  Leonardo^or  Veronese  did  not  «  see  »  the 
play  of  light  ;  that  they  were  blind  to  the  finer  essences.  The 
Dutch  and  the  Italians,  Venetians  or  Tuscans,  were  in  love 
with  their  native  sky,  they  were  men  of  delicate  or  ardent 
sensuousness,  capable  of  savouring,  as  with  Epicurean  discri¬ 
mination,  the  scent  of  flowers,  of  wines,  of  fruits,  of  women’s 
flesh,  men  accessible  to  every  kind  of  sensuous  delight.  How, 
then,  can  it  be  supposed  that,  as  painters,  they  were  afflicted 
with  an  imperfection  of  the  optic  sense  ?  And  those  Italians, 
who  adored  form  and  colour,  were  they  not  capable  of  noting 
the  melting  hues  of  the  sunset  over  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic, 
the  harmonies,  of  the  sky  of  the  Dolomites  and  Cadora,  the 
iridescences  of  the  Euganean  Hills,  the  Umbrian  plain  or  the 
Valley  of  the  Arno.  Of  course  they  beheld  them,  and  noted 
their  subtlest  gradations.  They  delighted,  no  less  than  ourselves, 
in  watching  the  ebb  and  flow  of  light,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Ruysdael,  Hobbema,  Van  Goyen  found  a  similar  source 
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of  pleasure  beside  the  Amstel  or  the  Zuyder  Zee.  With  what  lov¬ 
ing  insight  they  studied  the  splendid  clouds  that  seemed  like 
satin  informed  with  light.  Only,  as  they  sat  at  their  easels, 
they  would  have  held  that  to  hurry  after  the  fleeting  gleams 
of  that  wayward  divinity  was  to  waste  one’s  time  and  to  make 
a  mistaken  use  of  their  art.  They  held  —  and  herein  lay  their 
strength  —  that  the  painter  ought  always  to  be  master  of  the 
hour,  master  of  his  material,  to  select  them  and  employ  them  as 
he  should  think  fit.  They  would  have  refused,  with  surprise 
that  such  a  thing  should  be  demanded  of  them,  to  make  them¬ 
selves  the  slaves  of  the  actual  light  ;  they  regarded  it  simply 
as  one  of  many  means  to  an  end,  a  means  of  accentuating  expres¬ 
sion.  They  saw  the  light,  but  they  never  dreamed  of  painting  it. 
They  «  represented  »  it,  they  transposed  it  into  the  general 
scheme  of  harmony  which  they  themselves  conceived. 

Monet  was  the  first  to  stake  all  the  resources  of  his  genius 
on  the  endeavour  «  to  paint  light  »  with  coloured  oils  upon 
canvas/  It  was  an  attempt  which,  as  with  Turner,  arose  from 
an  irresistible  longing  to  gratify  a  passion.  Monet  began  by 
painting  a  few  figures  and  formal  landscapes  ;  but,  at  a  much 
earlier  stage  than  Turner,  he  abandoned  the  realm  of  reality 
to  plunge  into  the  ether  and  to  measure  his  skill  with  the  air 
and  the  earth,  the  sun  and’  the  waters  ;  and  so  far  did  his  daring 
spirit  lead  him  that  any  work  of  his  placed  in  no  matter  what 
museum  in  the  world,  will  never  be  mistaken  for  another’s. 

It  is  but  too  certain  that  many  creations  which  issued  from 
the  example  of  Monet  have  already  been  put  aside,  that 
they  have  proved  mere  airy  nothings  and  have  but  served  to 
demonsstrate  the  shortcomings  of  chromatic  Proteism.  The 
«  plein-air  »  doctrines  had  their  uses.  Like  all  novelties  they 
gave  rise  to  exaggerated  enthusiasms,  which  soared  but  to 
come  to  earth  again.  But  the  grandeur  of  Monet’s  perso¬ 
nality  is  enthroned  high  above  this  ebb  and  flow  and,  if  we 
may  legitimately  object  that  he  created  an  art  which  he  alone 
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could  practise,  how  lofty  is  the  praise  which  that  criticism  implies. 

Monet’s  work  when  set  beside  that  of  the  other  landscapists, 
presents  in  a  curious  light  the  problem  of  stable  and  evanescent 
truth  to  nature.  Monet  is  true  as  Ruysdael  or  Theodore  Rous¬ 
seau  ;  but  he  is  true  in  a  different  fashion.  It  might  have  been 
asked  whether  Impressionism,  which  is,  first  and  foremost, 
a  landscape  art,  had  eclipsed  the  school  of  1830,  which,  with 
its  reverence  for  composition,  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the 
Dutch  artists.  The  old  masters  made  what  are  termed  «  portraits 
de  sites^Vthey  treated  a  landscape  after  the  manner  of  a  por¬ 
trait.  They  described  with  care,  and  lovingly  analysed,  the 
essential  forms  of  trees;,  so  that  their  works,  whether  photo¬ 
graphed  or  engraved,  preserve  their  interest  almost  unimpaired. 
In  their  work,  carried  out  in  the  studio,  and  based  on  notes  of 
values  and  especially  on  drawings  made  direct  from  nature, 
the  observations  of  the  several  hours  of  solar  light  were  reduced 
to  a  synthesis  which  might  be  called  the  average  daylight  tone. 
When  we  attempt  to  remember  some  landscape  which  we 
have  seen,  what  recalls  it  to  our  mind  is  much  less  the  effect 
of  the  light  in  which  we  happened  to  behold  it  on  a  certain 
given  day,  than  its  perspectives,  its  silhouettes,  its  typical 
details,  in  a  word  its  outstanding  material  features.  Quite 
contrary  to  this  is  the  Impressionist’s  conception  of  a  natural 
scene.  He  either  suppresses  altogether,  or  indicates  only  in 
the  most  summary  fashion,  the  substantial  details  of  the  site. 
He  neglects  the  solid  and  essential  characteristics  of  the  trees, 
for  example,  and  over  all  he  throws  the  impersonal  mantle 
of  light.  If  we  are  entitled  to  regret  that  the  landscapists  of  1830 
made  an  improper  use  of  opaque,  monochromatic  and  lifeless 
shadows  and  cared  little  for  atomic  vibration,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  achieved  a  broad  and  enduring  truth,  a  poetry  of 
nature  as  profound  and  moving,  though  of  a  different  order, 
as  the  poetry  of  Impressionism,  and  that  they  never  lost  sight 
of  the  essential  element,  the  soul,  which  resides  not  in  the 
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light  and  its  variations  alone,  but  in  the  volumes,  the  lines, 
the  mysteries  of  earth  and  foliage  and  water,  and  in  the  abi¬ 
ding  laws  that  underlie  the  beauty  of  the  cornfields,  the  broad 
rivers,  the  woodlands  or  the  banks  of  winding  streams.  But 
however  justifiable  these  statements,  these  criticisms  may  be, 
they  are  overborne  by  the  genius  and  personality  of  Claude 
Monet  considered  in  himself.  If,  before  all  else,  he  sought  in 
atomic  vibration  and  in  the  sun’s  alchemy  «  his  »  truth,  truth 
as  he  saw  it,  he  did  not  leave  composition  out  of  the  account  ; 
and  though  his  imitators  have  too  often  indulged  in  mere  pyro¬ 
technic  displays,  with  Monet  we  feel  that  we  are  always  really 
in  Ile-de-France,  Brittany,  Holland,  Normandy,  by  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  or  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  the  case 
may  be. 

When  he  had  embarked  on  a  form  of  art  which  is  as  closely 
allied  to  music  as  to  poetry,  he  wrought  certain  works  which 
are  but  rainbow  gleams  and  arabesques  of  light  woven  upon 
two  zones  of  water  and  sky,  achieving  such  miracles  of  sensitive 
perception  as  none  would  have  thought  possible.  And  we  may 
truthfully  apply  the  word  genius  to  that  inviolable  alliance 
between  extraordinary  gifts  of  sight  and  a  soul  as  passionately 
enamoured  of  nature  as  Ruysdael’s  or  Turner’s  or  Corot’s 
ever  was.  This  it  is  that  gives  Monet  a  place  amid  that  glorious 
fraternity.  He  had  been  but  a  virtuoso,  a  mere  juggler  with 
colours,  if  it  had  not  been  that,  behind  and  beyond  the  strange 
new  art  which  he  invented,  he  possessed  the  remote  and  tran¬ 
quil  temper  of  a  man  in  love  with  solitude,  a  dreaming  pantheist 
portraying  the  tremulous  life  around  him,  a  soul  at  one  with 
the  changing  seasons,  a  dweller  in  the  land  of  enchantment, 
a  man  in  whom  simplicity  and  grandeur  were  indissolubly 
united. 
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